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New England and Other Matters. 


Our front cover page pictures Commodore 
John Crittenden Watson, commander of the new 
Eastern squadron, which is expected to pursue 
Admiral Camara and perhaps to attack the 
fortified ports of Spain. Commodore Watson, 
who is a Kentuckian, served as Farragut’s flag 
lieutenant; and it was Watson who had the 
picturesque privilege of lashing the famous 
admiral to the Hartford’s rigging, at the Battle 
of Mobile Bay. 


Whether his country shall live in peace 
or in pieces, is the problem that seems to con- 
front the Spanish premier. 

Besides the usual grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, so indispensable to every well-regulated | , 
family, a little lad in Knox County, Maine, has 
four great-grandmothers, one great-grandfather, 
and one great-great-grandfather living, and every 
Christmas-time the boy thinks he would like to 
know just how many cars there are in Santa 
Claus’s freight-train. 


Trading-stamps and coupons have been 
suppressed, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
by act of the legislature. Storekeepers who did 
not have them complained that they could not 
compete with those who did; yet some of the 
fortunate merchants alleged that their profits 
were reduced from one-sixth to one-third by the 
cost of the stamps. And since there were no 
lavish philanthropists backing the business, and 
a stamp-collector eventually paid in some way 
for the “premiums” she got, it may be said that 
all concerned should be willing to say good-by to 
a very thin and silly device. 

Thanks to an old man who died the other 
day in Central Falls, Rhode Island, the pris- 
oners in the Connecticut State Prison have for 
years enjoyed a turkey dinner on the thirty-first 
of every January. He was nota rich man, but 
he could do something to lighten their hard lives, 
and this was one of the things he did. He was 
“eceentric,’”’ people said. He sometimes made 
them smile and wonder; and yet, “The Pris- 
oners’ Friend’’ was what everybody called him; 
and there are long inscriptions on costly monu- 
ments that stand for less of the spirit of 
Christianity than is expressed in these three 
words. 


The oldest American vessel -in active 
service is said to be the little schooner Polly, 
built in Amesbury, Massachusetts, and hailing 
now from Portland, Maine. She was launched 
in 1805, only eight years after the Constitution, 
and she, too, was once a man-o’-war,—in a small 
way,—and captured a dozen prizes during the 
War of 1812. For obvious reasons she did not 
go a-privateering when the present war began, 
but kept right on in the coasting trade; and 
seafaring men say that the queer old stub-toed, 
high-sided craft is still as sound as any in the 
fleet, —to the everlasting credit of the honest man 
who built her. 


“Dewey Day,” in Dewey’s native town of 
Montpelier, Vermont, brought prominently for- 
ward many objects and events that recalled the 
admiral’s youth. Not least of these, according 
to the New York Herald, was the old building 
in which he went to school. It has undergone 
many vicissitudes, and is now a tenement house ; 
but on Dewey Day every window had a flag in 
it, and the whole building was covered with 
bunting and glory. It was after most of these 
decorations were in place that a prominent 
citizen was seen to approach it with a long roll 
of canvas under his arm. “Yes; going to put 
this on the schoolhouse,” he told a questioner ; 
and then, unrolling the canvas, he showed that 
it bore the legend in big, black letters: ‘“Here’s 
where his young ideas were taught to shoot!’ 


Next to a fortune in hand, the best thing 
one could have would be a machine that dis- 
gorged a piece of money every time one turned 
acrank. Thus reasoned the persons who paid a 
pair of Russian Jews two hundred dollars or 
more for a contrivance that was supposed to 
manufacture nickels. All one had to do was 
to drop a bar of lead in the slot, operate the 
lever, and lo! a five-cent piece came out. Appar- 
ently it never occurred to any of the purchasers 
that the thing was “loaded” with genuine coins. 
After they bought it and took it home they 
found that the flow of nickels suddenly ceased 
when a cylinder was empty. Then they suffered 
in silence. It was only by the merest chance 
that the Boston police discovered the new hoax. 
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send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy; Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT, The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Boston Dental College. 

Gohoot year begins Sept. 12. For announcement, address 
br . Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 
The Bakdides School (Fer Girls), 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. Terms hi th. No “extras.” Com- 
forts of home. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the director. 


Tow a. a 





»N. H., Opens Sept. 6. #200a year. 12 ts bench h- 
ers, resident nurse. Steam he at, elec trie lights. Send 
for catalogue to Go. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 





ILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIKLS. 
Twelfth year ; number limited; five teachers resi- 
dent. Terms $500. Mrs.8.M.D, MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
#200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 46th Year. 
a Cataloque. Rev. Guo. W. GiL z PRESIDENT. 


ASSACHUSET 7 SouTH_BYFIEL 
pUMMEK ACADEMY (Home School). Thor- 
-_ preparation for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Ine ividual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 
Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pores and circular. 
*. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College ; endowed; $1504 year, Fo x catalog cue hy to 
Prine ipal F. W. ER 


The Phillips Exeter Fano 


116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty rcholarabiog 
awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since - uf’ c et ue and iustrated 
supplement address RLAN } MEN, Principal. 


Doubly Equipped. 


A boy or girl whotakes the Combined Course — 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand—at Comer’s College 
has a double equipment for office work andis sure 
of employment. The average pupil can finish 
this course in a school year at a cost of $130. 

We refer to 31,800 past pupils and to our record 
of 57 years. Send for 58th Annual Prospectus, free. 


Comer’s CoMMERciaL 


666 Washington 8t., cor. Beach, Boston. 























BAKER’S ___. 
tpn GE EXTRACT 


imparts a distinct 
Orange flavor be- 
cause it is made 
from fine, ripe 


oranges—not from 
chemicals 


and 
water, as are so 
many orange fla- 
vorings. BAKER’S 
Vanilla. Coffee, 
Lemon, Almond, 
Chocolate, Rose, 
are all equally 
pure and allin Full Measure Bottles. 
You can get them if vou ASK for them. 


BAF? FXTRACT COMPANY. 











STAMPS, mixed ana J Page Collector, 
300 Fee SouimetaN st 0. Krington, Mass. 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 


Mass. 
Before deciding upon a school you should examine 
the advantages offered at Cushing Academy. Cata- 
logues sent on application to H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Prin 
W Academy tor Boys. 
illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass, é 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 











Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
mah ew Athletic oy i, mile and ig 

track. 58th year. JOSEPH SAWYER, A Principal. 
MASS. Unexe — facilities SUTTER in 


COLLEGE ot Chemistry. | Pharmacy, Ong, Materia 


PHARMACY, Excellent. training for medical or 


—— students. 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST., 


WORCESTER, MASs. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINKER- 

ING and CHEMISTRY. 194-page Catalogue. 
showing appointments secured by graduates, 1) ailed 
Sree. Expenses low. 31st year. J. K. Marshall, Reristrar. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, Ni Wawrsnien. 


The nigh preparation year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
Thoroad preparation for any college or_ scientific 
school. Competent as in music. New phys- 
ical laboratory. Board $3.50 per week. Tuition $18.00 per 
year. For Catalogues feel to H. B. nage Secy. 
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WAFFEY Vee 


FREE ! | 






« 
We give you your choice of this Couch, ( 
a Morris Chair, a Ladies’ Desk,2 Watches, 4 
Enameled Bed and Springs. Upholstered 
Rocking Chair for selling $12.00 worth of ( 


MEALINE SOAP. ) 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 


Premiums shipped with soap. 30days allowed 
Rs remittance. Send posta! for particulars. 


_MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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E U R 0 P E. Fast Passenger we es NE. 
Sérew S. S. New England. 11,600 tons, 8. 8S. C da, 
9,000 tons, sail from Boston to Queenstown on ‘Ste 
pool, July 14 and 28, August 11 and 25, Sept. 8 and 22, etc, 
For eens y| matter, maps and sailings, send 
to the Company s ces: 


103 State Street, Boston. 











Can be said ! <4 


Tomato Catsup made 
from WHOLE RIPE 
TOMATOES and the 
Best Spices. A peculiar 
and delicious blending 
which cannot be describ- 
ed, but must be Zaséed. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
Van Camp Packinc Co., 
336 K Ind. 
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NOZZLE 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 


Can he used 
amongst the most 
delicate flowers. 
Quickly drawn to 

different locations by 
hose attached. Separa- 
ble Nozzle can be attached 










ony to any hose. Collapsible 
Rust AnD & sled occupies small space. 
Dirt for Nozzle and Sled com- 


® 
“1. 00 plete by mail, post-paid, 
if not found at your dealers. 


Circular Free. 


HERSEY MANFG. CO., 
So. Boston, Mass. 
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Open for visitors all summer. 
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PAID UP SOHOLARSHIP 


Contract MVP felling vA grade MADOVOSLIO athe im Me. Baise rveas On Shan Shea ware 
Lpartnent fwilhin Mee abiste vhs abilely. 
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Prospectus mailed free. 





OSMON Bie 


Coffee 


ISA _ COMBINATION or 
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The people who had been taken in durst make 
no complaint, fearing that they would be arrested | 
for planning to manufacture counterfeit money | 
—all of which tends to show that a swindled 
swindler is the most defenceless thing on earth. 








B&STON BLEND 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown on the 
American Continent. 
coffee advertised as “American.” 
people think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but the 
fact remains that the great bulk of the coffee used 
throughout the world is raised on the American Conti- 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


ist.—To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 
2d.—To Lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per Ib. 
3d. —To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just what the label calls for. 


Briefly : 


It may seem odd (and it is) to see 
In these times most 


(50 cents for 2-lb. can). 


BOSTON 
Honest. 


BLEND is Good, Low-Priced and 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it 
and pack it in two-pound cans while hot. 
differs fom grinding; ground coffee is uneven—some 
coarse and some fine—and muddy coffee is often due 
to the uneven grinding. 


Granulation 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on - o cans (4 Ibs.) to any 
address in New England on receipt of $1.0 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 














Some soaps do but little harm. 
Some do much harm. There is 
one soap that does no harm. It 
won’t shrink 
wool — won't 
harm fin'e 
laces—won't 
injure the 
skin. Make 
any test you 
will. There is 
absolutely no 
harmfulness 
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Bea 
Marksman. 


A good marksman can make consider- 
able money in prizes and valuable 
medals. Besides, it’s a good amusement if 
you practise with a 


DAISY AIR AFL 


Modelled after the latest target rifle, 
black walnut stock with pistol grip, 
steel barrel, finely nickel plated; all parts inter- 
changeable; globe sights. No powder; no 
noise; no danger. The finest rifle made. Our 
“goth Century DAISY,” shoots darts as well as 
shot (unequalled for target practice), price $1.00; 
“DAISY Repeaters,” $1.25. 
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If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” p) 
(be sure the word “‘ Daisy” is on the stock) we p) 
will send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet — FREE. 2 


THE DAISY MFG. CO. p) 
Plymouth, Mich. U.S. A. p 
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Royal 


Salad Dressing 


NEVER 
SEPARATES. 


NEVER 
SPOILS. 


ALWAYS 
FRESH. 


e 
A delicious 
dressing for 
all Salads, Cold 
Meats, Lettuce, 
Tomatoes, Cu- 
cumbers, etc. 
Sold and guar- 
anteed by 
Fine Grocers. 
“How to Make Sal- 
ads,’’ mailed Free. 
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The HORTON-CATO 
MFG. CO., 
Detroit, Mich. ~ 
























































| I think, now I’ve got that thing off my wrist.” 

| He looked cautiously out of the windows. “I 

ISS ROXALLY had from her window | haven’t dared to try, the fire brought so many 

M espied Mary Augusta when she obeyed | folks ’round. That woman with the lantern 
the beckoning of the blue gingham must have set the fire. Who was she?” 


In Three Parts.—Part III. 


apron, and as soon as the girl entered the house| Mary Augusta trembled from head to foot 
she called to her, in a tone of asperity, that | as he looked at her with breathless eagerness. 
she should like to know what Lucinda Tacka-| “Did you have a light?” she demanded, 
berry wanted. | ignoring his question. 

Mary Augusta explained, with a painful; “Not so much as a match,” he answered, 








Augusta’s surprise, she did not suggest a 
probability that the boy had set fire to the 
barn. 


rebuild her barn at once; she had other 

losses and she felt too poor; she thought too 

much of the heifer she was bringing up to 
sell it, but she would get Ephraim Hapgood 
to raise it for her. 

Mary Augusta carried the pieces over to 
| Mrs. Tackaberry that same afternoon, after 
/ the boy had gone safely off to Argyle. Mrs. 
| Tackaberry, on seeing the pieces, said, “Well, 
| I never did!” 


She and Mary Augusta sat on the haircloth | 


| Sofa in the sitting-room and looked over the 
|rags together. They knew the pieces of 
wedding dresses, and of the dress that Maria 





she had unfastened the door, and to Mary | 


Miss Roxally said she thought she shouldn’t | 


Votume 72. NumsBer 29. 
$1.75 aA Year. Sincie Copies 5 Cents 


for the parlor; while their mother said that if 
they were not going to sell the wood on the 
“theater-piece,”” Mary Augusta would have to 
buy her winter cloak with that money. 

Elnathan gave his advice privately; he was 
| developing business ideas, and it was his 
opinion that there was money in Pekin ducks. 
Bob Pringle had some to sell, and considering 
that there were a brook and a pool in their 
meadow — 

But Mary Augusta walked to Freeport and 
deposited her ten dollars in the savings-bank. 
It was on the same day that she went to the 
Freeport canning factory to see about getting 
work. Alberta Tree worked there and got 
ten dollars a week. The letter which Mary 
Augusta had received from Carter & Mudgett 
had not been very satisfactory; she thought 
they seemed to doubt the ability of a sixteen- 


sense of guilt at the necessary reservations, | with a convincing readiness. “T just got the Scott wore when she appeared as a public | year-old girl. They said they had a fine class 
that Mrs. Tackaberry had said she and father | handeuff off last night; there wasn’t time to | reader, and of the one that the new minister’s | of custom and their goods must be of the very 


were going to her sister’s at Norway for a little | get away, and by good luck 
visit and that she had decided not to make a I found that barn door open. 





rug for the fair. I was up on the loft and I 

Miss Roxally had come out of her room to | was asleep. I guess it was 
meet Mary Augusta as she came up-stairs, and | the light that waked me. I 
she dropped down, suddenly, upon the topmost | thought the officers were 
stair and drew a long breath. | after me, being waked so 

“There wasn’t anybody that I was afraid of | suddenly, you see. I slipped 
except Lucinda Tackaberry,” she said, “‘and it through the door at the head 
is kind of a relief. I expect I’m getting tooold | of the stairs, right into a 
for such struggles and conflicts, and I’m one | chamber over the wood-shed. 
that likes to have friendly feelings with my | I groped my way through in 
neighbors, even when they aint just what they | the dark and found a chance 
ought to be. Father Tackaberry, that’s kind | to hide up here. Who was 
of feeble anyway, he worked like a Trojan | the woman with a lantern? 
putting out that fire, and if she’s been brought Her hair was gray.” His 
to a better mind —” | voice faltered, and as she 

“She thinks she may have spunk enough for looked at him a _ sudden 
a crazy-quilt,” said Mary Augusta, striving to | light dawned upon Mary 
bear faithful witness. | Augusta. 

“Land! I’d just as lief she would emake | “It was Mrs. Tackaberry,” 
one of those things, if she wants to,” said | she said, and the boy’s face 
Miss Roxally, contemptuously. “Come to}; melted and broke like a 
think of it, I believe I’ll send her over some frosty pool in the sun. But 
silk pieces. I’ve got more than I could ever | he turned it toward the 
use, if I should live to be a hundred. If you! window, away from Mary 
don’t feel too beat out, I’ll let you go right) Augusta. 
up to the attic and pick her out a lot of hand-| “I'll never go home to my 
some ones.”” mother and father until I’ve 

It was a relief to Mary Augusta to go up to| begun all over again,” he 
the “piece-room” and look over the great heaps | said. 
of what some people might have thought only| Mary Augusta reflected for 
rags, but which, to Mary Augusta’s and to | a moment. 
many older feminine eyes, had a delightful; “Miss Tapley’s brother at 
fascination. | Argyle wants a boy on his 

It was dark in the small, unfinished room, | farm and in his store,” she 
but she found with surprise that the two | said. “He wrote to her about 
windows were open; still the room seemed | one. You wait and I'll see 
stifling from the smoke of the fire, and she | about it.” 
hurriedly threw open the blinds. | ‘The boy caught her by the 
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As she turned away from the window, one arm as she opened the door. 
of the heaps of rags stirred, and while her| “I’m not afraid to trust 
heart stood still with fear a voice came from it. | you,” he said; “but you— 


‘*BUT YOU SAID YOU WERE A BOY'S SISTER! ”’ 


“You can holler out and let them catch me if | you’ll be careful not to let them know any-| wife “came out bride” in—the little yellow- | highest grade, and they had already engaged 


you want to, but you said you were a boy’s| thing about it.” He pointed toward the 

sister!” it said. Tackaberry house, and Mary Augusta nodded 
It was a long, loose-jointed, roughly-clad boy | sagely in response, her eyes full of tears. 

who slowly extricated himself from the brilliant | She went down without the pieces, and tried 

heap of pieces. Under his shock of tangled | to break the news gently to Miss Roxally that 

curly hair a pair of brown eyes with a vaguely | there was a boy in the “piece-room.” But 


| haired woman who didn’t live a year. 


|most of their fall stock, but if she cared to 


Then Mrs. Tackaberry discovered a piece of | send them some samples, and these proved 


the blue silk that she had when Lucius was 
a baby; she knew it by the little frosted star 
| upon it; and of the plum color that she had 
| When she went to Norway to her sister’s 


familiar expression looked at Mary Augusta. 
She saw with relief that the iron was gone 
from the boy’s wrist. 

“Yes, I got it off,” he said, with a nod of 
satisfaction, as he followed her gaze with his 
eyes. “It didn’t belong there; you needn’t 
think it did.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” said Mary Augusta, 
fervently. She did not doubt the boy’s word; 
it was the home opinion that it was easy to 
impose upon Mary Augusta. 

“They’re after me for breaking into Quimby’s 


finesse was far from being Mary Augusta’s | wedding, when Lucius was just five years old, 
forte and she had difficulty in persuading Miss | and she cried over both of them; and she said 
Roxally not to lock the door and put her head | that anybody ought to forgive Roxally 'Tapley, 
out of the window and scream for the sheriff. | that never knew the comfort of children, if she 

“I think it’s Lucius Tackaberry, who ran | wasn’t just what she ought to be, and it was 
away to sea when he was eleven,” said Mary | foolish to let sofa pillows and rugs come 
Augusta, and then Miss Roxally said “Sh! | between old neighbors, and that Mary Augusta 
Sh!” as if it were Mary Augusta who had | might tell her that she was really obliged to 
wanted to make an outcry, and sat down and | her. ° 
drew a long breath. | But she said nothing about the barn until 

“Jt isn’t as if I didn’t know Lucinda Tacka- | as Mary Augusta reached the gate, she called 
berry and that the leopard don’t change his | after her, tremulously : 


store at Freeport. *T'was another fellow; he | spots,” she said, meditatively; “but she and 
came off the ship with me, and they nabbed | Father Tackaberry were bound up in that boy, 
me Instead. I broke away, but they’re after | and I don’t know but it would kill them to 
me. And I came back to begin all over again! | have him come home so. Besides, I don’t 
I Tan away to sea when I was a youngster.” | expect he did steal; that wouldn’t be apt to 
The boy hung his head and kicked Miss 
Roxally’s precious pieces in an embarrassed | looks of him, maybe I’ll send him down to 
way. “I wanted things livelier than they were | Argyle to Isaiah. Isaiah is the kind that likes 
at home; a fellow doesn’t know much when | to help a boy to a new start.” 
he’s young!” The philosopher of seventeen| It was only after she had interviewed the 
shook his head sadly. “I’ve been rough and | boy at great length, and believing his story, 
wild, you know, but never bad like that—like | had sent him off to Isaiah at Argyle, with the 
Stealing; but for all that it’s hard to get a/| promptness and energy which were her charac- 
chance to begin over again!” | teristics, that Miss Roxally turned to Mary 
“€ Ih, it is hard!” cried Mary Augusta, heavy | Augusta and said abruptly : 
with a sense of her own difficulties, as well “I don’t see how that wood-shed chamber 
as with sympathy. | door came to be unfastened. It doesn’t seem 
“If I didn’t have to go away to sea again,” | as if I could have done that.” 
the boy continued, dejectedly, “I can get away,| But she did not ask Mary Augusta whether 








run in the Tackaberry blood. If I like the | 


“Anybody might set a barn afire in the night 
|—* tramp with a pipe or anybody, couldn’t 
| they ?”’ she said. 
| But Mary Augusta walked on, uncompro- 
| misingly silent. 
| She worked tirelessly at the rug and at Miss 
Roxally’s housekeeping. Miss Roxally said 
she never had such help as Mary Augusta, 
|but she wasn’t as good company as she 
expected she would be. 

Mary Augusta went home with a crisp 
| ten-dollar bill when the rug was finished. Her 
family advised her how to spend it. Eldora 
thought she should buy a handsome hat; she 
said with sisterly frankness that when one 


wasn’t either pretty or stylish a hat went a | 


great way. 


Miranda thought she ought to help pay for | 
a new piano cover and a handsome lamp-shade | 


satisfactory, they might be able to give her a 
small order. 

She was offered a situation in the factory at 
eight dollars a week. They took no account 
of her modestly claimed skill at canning and 
preserving; they had older and more expe- 
rienced people for that. 

Her mother wept when Mary Augusta asked 
for her consent; it was so different from 
writing poetry, like Eunice Phillips! Eldora 
| said she had always known that Mary Augusta 
| would never be anything but ‘“‘a scrub,’’ but it 
did seem too bad for one of them. Even 
Elnathan shook his head and didn’t know 
what to make of Mary Augusta. For she could 
not take even Elnathan into her confidence. 

She worked evenings and filled the small 
order that Carter & Mudgett gave her. Elna- 
than picked the berries and fruit and was very 
kind and helpful, but he felt that this gave him 
an especial right to advise about the investment 
of her money, and that was embarrassing. 

She wore her old cloak and was very shabby, 
and it gradually came to be understood that 
she should keep out of the way when there was 
company. Elnathan tried to be sympathetic, 
and brought home from the library a large 
volume on “The Accumulation of Wealth,” 
which he proposed that they should read 
together. But the neighbors shook their heads 
and thought it lamentable that a young girl 
should become so miserly, and Eldora and 





| Miranda were deeply mortified. 


Miss Roxally’s rug took the prize at the fair. 
Every one said it was the handsomest rug that 
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had ever been seen there. Miss Roxally sent 
Mary Augusta a ticket to the fair, but she did 
not go. because if she did she would lose her 
day’s wages. The firm had discovered, by this 
time, that her skill at preserving was of value 
and they had raised her wages to ten dollars a 
week. 

In the spring Mrs. Wing sold the wood on 
the “heater-piece,” and Mary Augusta’s share 
of the money was seventy-five dollars. 
just at that time that a letter came from Carter & 
Mudgett, saying that her goods had given, such 
satisfaction that they would like to order their 
entire stock of ber this year. 

Elnathan wagged his head sagely and said that 
was business. Some capital was needed; an 
addition would have to be built to the back 
kitchen and they ought to have a horse and 
wagon. Of course his seventy-five dollars 
wouldn’t go far, and he had meant to use it 
toward his college expenses, but he was willing 
to put it with hers, to help out. 

It would be safe to invest money in the busi- 
ness. Mary Augusta sat on the back kitchen 
table with Elnathan and proved it by figures. 
Elnathan never had to help her now; she had 
studied in the long winter evenings as energeti- 
cally as she worked. Elnathan said it was 
wonderful to see how her wits had sharpened. 

When the figures had shown her what might 
be, she gave way and burst into tears. To 
Elnathan’s bewilderment and distress she would 
only say she couldn’t! she couldn’t! the money 
wasn’t hers. 

She had two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
—a small fortune, it seemed to Elnathan; she 
had earned the two hundred by hard work and 
painful self-denial and it wasn’t hers! 

She took a half-holiday and went over to the 
Corner, the next day. She had two errands. A 
boy who worked at the factory knew who had 
broken into Quimby’s store;- he could prove 
that Lucius Tackaberry was innocent. Mary 
Augusta wished to tell Miss Roxally of that, and 
if she could gain Mrs. Tackaberry’s consent, she 
wished to confess everything to Miss Roxally, 
and give her the two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars as the first instalment of what she owed. 

There was such a temptation to keep the 
money, now! Not only were there such business 
prospects, but there had never been so much need 
that she should be “smart,” for there had been 
some wire-pulling among the committee, and 
Eldora had lost her school, and Signor Scherzolari 
had come up from Freeport and taken away 
almost all of Miranda’s music pupils. 

Miss Roxally wept enough to tarnish all, her 
pins when Mary Augusta told her about the boy 
who could prove Lucius Tackaberry’s innocence. 
She said he had been such a good boy that Isaiah 
had thanked her many times for sending him to 
him, and in the months which she had spent in 
Argyle she had grown really fond of him, and 
let Lucinda Tackaberry be what she would, she 
was glad for her, and Mary Augusta ought to go 
right over and tell her. 

It was a thing to warm one’s heart, it was a 
thing to make one realize the blessedness of life, 
to tell Mrs. Tackaberry and Father Tackaberry 
about their boy who had been lost and was found. 
Mrs. Tackaberry followed Mary Augusta to the 
gate, detained her by a fat clasp upon her arm,— 
which thrilled Mary Augusta with a painful 
memory,—and burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

“Seeing what Roxally Tapley has done for 
my boy, I can’t help thinking about burning her 
barn,” she said. 

Mary Augusta felt the stirring of hope; she 
had tried to ask her if she might tell Miss Roxally 
about it, but the theme seemed to jar too painfully 
upon the general joy. 

“Father knows all about the company that she 
was insured in,” continued Mrs. Tackaberry, 
“and he says if she had stuck to it she could 
have made them pay her. There was some 
reason why she was entitled to a day of grace.” 

“Il am going to pay it, anyway; I opened the 
door,” said Mary Augusta. “I’ve been saving 
up and I have two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars of the thousand.” 

“Why! why! I heard about your saving! Is 
that what you’ve been doing it for? And I—I 
never thought anything about it until I knew she 
helped my boy. Why, you poor little creature! 
Tell Miss Roxally? Why—why, I don’t know 
as I care for anything, now, I’m sohappy! And 
*twasn’t anything—just to see her rug ; she ought 
to be flattered. And it might have been a tramp 
that burned the barn, if I did set the lantern 
down.” 

But Mary Augusta had gone with the coveted 
permission to tell. Mrs. Tackaberry’s easy view 
of things confused and pained her. 

Miss Roxally listened to her story with amaze- 
ment, changing slowly to a glow of admiration 
in her face. 

“It was splendid of you!” she cried. “I 
‘wouldn’t have believed you would let Lucinda 
Tackaberry in to see my rug, you seemed so 
straightforward,” she added. “But there! I 
don’t care a mite about that now, not a mite. 
How we do get worked up over little things. 
But to think you’ve toiled and struggled like that 
to pay for the barn when I set it on fire myself!’ 

“You--you!” cried Mary Augusta. 

“Yes, me. I knew it right away, and that 
was the reason I didn’t make the fuss I might 
have made about the insurance. I didn’t tell, 
because I’ve always been real sensitive about 
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| walking in my sleep. I dreamed that night that 
Buttercup, the heifer, was choking with a turnip. 
| When I woke up I was in her stall in the barn. 
“| hurried right away, for I was barefooted 
| and shivering, and I was afraid I should have a 
/numb spell. When I got back to my room I 
| thought about fire, for I’d picked the kerosene 
lamp up from right amongst the hay, where I’d 
set it in my sleep. But ‘twas most morning and 
I thought 1’d risk it without going back. When 
the alarm of fire woke me I thought I’d done it; 
when they said the fire must have started right 
by that stall, then | knew.” 

Mary Augusta’s face, with its high, lumpy 
forehead and its long, peaked chin, was radiant 
with joy. She opened her heart and told Miss 
| Roxally something about the beautiful business 
prospects, and that she didn’t think she 
should ever have to be taken care of, 
although she wasn’t “smart” like the 
others. 

And Miss Roxally’s sympathy was 
so deep that not one pin-prick was 
mingled with its expression. 

“If ever you want any help, getting 
started or getting along, you'll know 


where to come for it!” she said, 
heartily. 
When Mary Augusta left Miss 


Roxally’s house there was Mrs. Tacka- 
berry’s blue gingham apron waving 
again on the edge of the field. 

Mary Augusta obeyed the summons 
more reluctantly than the first time. 
Mrs. Tackaberry would always jar upon 
her. 

It was not about the barn that Mrs. 
Tackaberry wished to speak; she had 
apparently forgotten all about that. 
But she held out a folded paper and she 
hid her face in her blue gingham apron, 
tearfully. 

“T declare I’m ashamed to tell you,” 
she said; “but I—didn’t give you the 
right recipe for sweet pickles! It had 
been in our family so Jong and Grandma 
Forristall prophesied that it was worth 
a fortune, and I couldn’t bring myself 
to give it away.” 

Mary Augusta shrank from it a little, 
even now; she could not help remembering that 
it was the thing for which she had sold herself. 

“But it’s just right now —” Mrs. Tackaberry 
saw the shrinking and looked at Mary Augusta 
in bewilderment. “If you’ll take it —” 

“Yes’m, I’ll take it,” said Mary Augusta, 
firmly. ‘It will be very useful in my business.” 

SopHIE SWETT. 
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In the Dress-Goods Department. 


HE easiest way to get to the dress-goods 
department of the great 
store of C. H. Dale & Co. 
is from Diamond Street. 
The little colored boy with 
the innumerable brass. but- 
tons opens the door, you 
turn to the right, walk a few 
steps and there you are—or 
rather, there we salesmen 
are, all day long. 

Some people suppose that 
we are machines, like the 
cash trolley. But that is 
incorrect. We have feelings 
and affections, and live in 
homes with our families. Our counter is not 
crowded like the ribbon-counter, or the thirty- 
nine-cent silk department, but when we come to 
sum up the sales at night our department is like 
Ben Adhem in the poem—it leads all the rest. 

My place is right here in the corner, where I 
have stood for years. I do not suppose that 
1 have sold dress-goods enough to “belt the 
globe,” as the newspapers say, but I have sold 
thousands of yards. I carry the sales-book of 
our department, which is considered quite an 
honor, and I hand in a neat little report every 
day. 

Next to me stands Henry Clark, and this story 
is to be about him. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it seems to me 
he is the best salesman in the city of Boston. 
He sells, on an average, twenty-five per cent. more 
than any other salesman in our department, and 
we all claim that there are few Salesmen who 
can sell more goods. He is a mind-reader on the 
subject of dress-goods. He can tell as soon as a 
lady comes to the counter whether she is likely to 
make a purchase, and what kind of goods will 
probably suit her. 

Along with this ability Clark has a very quick 
temper, to control which often costs him a great 
struggle. It was about three years ago that this 
brought him into conflict with “Rule Number 
Seven,” which requires that “Every employé 
must always be perfectly courteous and polite to 
customers, no matter what the provocation may 
be to be otherwise. Any infringement of this 











rule will be deemed sufficient reason for dis- 
charge.”’ 

There is only one other large store in Boston 
where a rule like this is enforced so rigidly as it 
is at Dale’s. 

Of course but little provocation for an employé 
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to break rule number seven is given by many of 
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the customers who trade at Dale’s. But there are 
trying customers, and one day they all seemed to 
have an appointment to assemble at Clark’s part 
of the counter. 

Quite early in the morning came a lady whose 
life is devoted to the collection of samples. Clark 


knew her purpose, and sighed deeply as she 


drew near. 

“T thought I would come here the first thing,’’ 
she said, with a cheerful smile, “for you always 
have such a good assortment. Aren’t these 
lovely? How much are they?” 

“One dollar, one dollar and a quarter and one 
dollar and a half,” said Clark, wearily. 

“Well, they are cheap. Won’t you give mea 
sample of this, and this, and this, and these two?” 

Clark handed her the samples, not even 
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stopping to give them his own special snip, for 
he well knew that they would never come back. 
There is a belief among salesmen that the 
chronie samplers never buy any dress-goods. 
When they can no longer put off having a new 
gown they buy one ready made, which they 
cannot sample. 

Clark’s next customer was very deliberate. 
She spent half an hour in carefully examining 
four different pieces of goods, which she had 
Clark take to the door for better light. Mean- 
while, [. sold one of his regular customers a bill 
of sixty-five dollars. At length the lady called 
for a single sample, and said, as she slowly moved 
away, “Well, I must dream over this before 
deciding.” 

I thought the scissors sounded wrathful as 
they cut away the cloth; but Clark gave the 
sample his special cut, for such customers often 
come back. Then came two women to whom 
Dale’s great store was as the dust of the street. 

*‘What a small assortment!” said one of them. 
“Nothing like Green’s. What is the price of 
this?” she asked, after tossing over some of the 
goods. 

“One dollar and fifty cents, madam,” said 
Clark. 

The lady gave her companion a look of horror. 
“The very same at Bragg’s for one dollar and 
forty-nine cents!” she said. Then after looking 
disdainfully around, she asked, ““‘Where else in 
the store shall we find dress-goods ?” 

Clark gripped his yardstick with both hands. 
“This is the dress-goods department, madam,”’ 
he said, quietly. But as the women moved on, 
the yardstick snapped in two. 

Then came my time-to go to luncheon. When 
I came back trade was quiet, but Clark stood in 
his place, violently kicking a counter-post. 

“What on earth are you doing, Clark ?”’ I said. 

“Trying to kick the evil one out of this store!” 
he said, fiercely. ‘“‘He’s here, fast enough, and he 
means to have me. I had the worst time yet, 
while you were gone. A customer just ignored 
me. While I was doing my best to suit her, 


she ceased to pay me the least attention, and | 
deliberately put on her gloves, while I stood | 


there like a fool.” 

The afternoon opened more pleasantly with 
Mrs. Hennessey, large, broad and richly robed 
in silks and jewels. 

“Have yez the makin’s av a driss?” she asked. 

“What color?” inquired Clark. 

“Black it is,” said Mrs. Hennessey. 

She selected “tin yarrds” of elegant drap d’ 
été, and wanted it “sint to Mrs. Hinnissey, 
Columbia Street.” 

“What are the initials, please?” said Clark. 

“The ’nishles?” doubtfully. 

“To your name, you know.” 

“Oh, I suppose,” slowly, ““Haitch-e-n—” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Clark. “Is it 
Patrick, or—’”’ 

“Patrick it is,” said Mrs. Hennessey, with a 
genial smile. “I suppose iverybody understands 
he do be buildin’ the railway. Well, good day to 
yez for a polite young man,’’ and Mrs. Hennessey 
billowed away. 

“Which of the two was the lady, Collamore?” 
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asked Clark, as he finished doing up the parcel 
for delivery. 

Again the tide turned and brought disaster, 
A customer examined piece after piece of goods, 
and made disparaging remarks about every one 
of them. At length she decided upon a pattern, 
but just as Clark began to cut it off she changed 
her mind and said she would not take it. 

“Ts this all you have?” she said. 

“Madam,” said Clark, “I have shown you 
| every piece of this goods we have in the store.” 

The woman lifted her lorgnon, and leaning 
over the counter, deliberately peered among the 
| shelves. “You have not!” she said. 
“Madam,” blazed Clark, “we tell the truth 
| here—on this side of the counter.” 
| The woman slowly closed her eyeglasses. 
She really looked pleased. I have 
sometimes suspected that she accom- 
ait plished just what she intended to 
— accomplish. She went straight to the 
office and reported that’ Clark had 
accused her of lying. 

Young Mr. Edwin Dale himself came 
in and notified Clark of his discharge. 
I think that was unnecessary, but it 
was just after Mr. Edwin had taken 
the management of the business. In 
old Mr. Dale’s time, or now, there 
would be a more careful inquiry into the 
circumstances. 

At the time Clark left us trade was 
very poor, and it was hard to get a 
place. He got a few transient jobs, 
and during the Christmas rush he had a 
good position at Green’s. After that | 
did not see him for several months, and 
without quite knowing why, I began to 
grow uneasy when I thought of him. 

One chilly afternoon in April, at the 
close of business, I took a car for 
Chelrose, determined to find out some- 
thing about my old shopmate. His wife 
met me at the door of the little cottage. 
She was pale and worn, and in her eyes 
was a strange look of fear. 

Entering the house, I found Clark 
wrapped up in a chair, a mere ghost 
of his former self. He had suffered 
from a severe attack of the grippe. It 
had left him with a severe cough, and what 
was far worse, a profound melancholy that was 
verging on insanity. He hardly gave me a word 
of welcome. I could not arouse his interest in 
anything about the store. He soon made his 
wife leave the room, and clinching his thin 
hands together and looking fiercely at me, said: 

“Collamore, the quicker I am dead, the better, 
and it won’t be long. Look at my dear wife,” 
and his voice trembled so that he could hardly 
speak. “She has nursed me day and night till 
she is worn out. I haven’t worked for three 
months. I put all of my savings into the fur- 
nishing of this cottage when we were married. I 
owe the doctor fifty dollars that I can’t pay. 
We haven’t money enough to live on a week. 
And it all comes from my wretched temper. It 
is in my mind day and night. All I can do is to 
die and set my wife free before things are any 
worse. Wouldn’t it be right,” he whispered, 

But I wouldn’t let him finish. I protested and 
tried to give him hopefulness the best I knew 
how, which wasn’t very well, I think, judging 
by the expression on my wife’s face when I told 
her about it. But as she started out the next 
morning for Chelrose with a basket that was 
quite too heavy for her to carry, I imagine that 
she atoned for my failure. 

As soon as | reached the store I passed the 
+ word, and before noon the men in the store had 
contributed one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Mr. Edwin Dale was in the department several 
times. I did not think he could possibly notice 
what was being done, but he evidently did. 

I persuaded the others that I was not the man 
to take the money to Clark, for I knew that he 
would be sensitive about it. So we sent Allman. 
He can talk to anybody like a father. He has a 
smile that melts the most provoking customer. 
He smiled at his little boy when he was giving 
him castor oil, and the little fellow thought it 
| was maple syrup—so Murchison says. 
| When Allman came in the next morning, we 
| all knew by the way he rolled his great eyes at 
us that something had happened. 

“What’s the matter?” said Murchison. 
“Wouldn’t he take it?” 

“Oh yes,” said Allman, gently, “he took it 
After I talked with him a few minutes he laid 
his head down on my shoulder and cried, and 
clung to me like a child and said, ‘God bless all 
the boys.’ His wife, she thinks we are a band 
of angels in here. I hope she will never find out 
the truth about us.” 

“Well,” sniffed Murchison, “what is it, then?” 

Allman looked stealthily toward the office 
“When I was some distance from the house,” he 
whispered, ‘I happened to look back, and I saw 
Mr. Edwin Dale ringing the bell at Clark’s 
cottage." 

“Nonsense,” said Murchison. “You’re getting 
blind.” And they were having a very pretty 
dispute about it as I left them to attend to a 
customer. 

About six weeks afterward my car was delayed 
by a “blockade,” and I was late. As I entered 
our department I was astonished to see Clark 
standing in his old place behind the counter. He 
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was just holding up an elegant piece of goods, 
after his old manner, preparatory to making a 
sale. Allman caught my attention, and by afew 
graceful gestures caused me to understand that 
he had Murchison under his feet, where he was 
trampling him to jelly. 

Before I had a chance to speak to Clark, Mr. 
Edwin Dale came into the room and looked 
eagerly around. He came up to the counter and 
the two men stood face to face for a moment. 
Then they clasped hands across the counter. 

JOHN MERVIN HULL. 
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My Escape. 


S “Semana Santa,” or Holy 
Week, had arrived, with 
the prospect of several 
holidays in succession, 
the Anglo-American res- 
idents of Manila had 
deserted the city. They 
went out to live in the 
surrounding country, 
partly for pleasure, and 
partly because no vehi- 
cles would be allowed in 
the streets during two 
days of the week, so 
that any one remaining 
in town would be virtu- 
. ally a prisoner in his 
2; house or at the club. 

3 Some of the migrants 
4g had gone up the Pasig 
River to the lake at its 
source, and some to 
A... explore the wonderful 
Ls caves in the great 
4 southern volcanic 
range, but I, with half 
a dozen others, had 

a chartered a big steam- 
a launch, loaded her 
with a camping outfit and native servants, and 
steamed across the bay and up the coast. We 
were going to the wild north country of Luzon, in 
search of deer and wild pig. 

We landed with our paraphernalia on the 
beach at our destination; ordered the launch to 
return on the following Monday; and began to 
shift for ourselves in a country as wild as it was 
when Magellan and Bilbao cruised among the 
islands. It swarmed with the little Negritos, or 
aboriginal natives whom the Spanish conquerors 
have vainly tried for three centuries to subdue 
and civilize. 

These Negritos—little blacks—wander about 
the vast forests in small bands, sleeping one 
night under a few propped-up boughs, and the 
next, perhaps, among the limestone rocks and 
caves of the shore. ‘Their language consists of a 
few bird-like chirps and whistles. Their weapons 
are bows and arrows and queer swords or knives, 
which they can wield with terrible effect. 

They are cowardly and treacherous to the last 
degree. We had been especially warned against 
wandering singly in the jungle, for a solitary 
hunter would be apt to find himself suddenly 
bristling with arrows, shot from behind every 
tree and rock around him. “This,” said the 
grave old half-breed huntsman, who had given 
us these particulars, ‘“‘would be excessively disa- 
greeable for your graces””—and our graces agreed 
with the opinion. 

We accordingly took exceeding good care to 
keep together, during the first two or three days, 
but as no signs of blacks appeared, we became 
less careful, and occasionally made individual 
expeditions along the shore or into the forest, in 
quest of jungle-fowl or other small game. 

























Now a species of huge lizard—the iguana— | 


inhabits the rocks of the islands, and I was very 
anxious to secure a specimen. So one afternoon 
I started off with a rifle, to stroll along the shore 
toward a mass of jagged rocks where the beach 
ended. There a great bluff rose gradually from 
the woods, terminating in a mighty spur high in 
the air and far out at sea. 

I soon discovered that I was accompanied by 
Pete, a small fox-terrier, who belonged to one 
of the men, and had been brought with us 
for some unknown reason, for so far he had been 
nothing better than a general nuisance. How- 
ever, as Pete and I were good friends, he trotted 
along beside me until we arrived at the rocks. 

I had little hope of finding an iguana there, 
and was wondering whether it was worth while 
t go any farther, when Pete gave a yelp and 
dashed forward. Ina moment more I saw a big 
iguana flashing in and out among the rocks like 
lightning, with Pete scrambling and dipping in 
pursuit. As it was hopeless to try a shot while 
the lizard was dodging about I ran after Pete, 
suouting to him. 

But Pete, a perverse brute at all times, having 
how an exciting and unique adventure in pros- 
pect, scrambled obstinately on, until he and the 
‘mana both disappeared in the low bushes and 
g ase that covered the base of the cliff. 

Having fought my way through these, with 
; rath in my heart against the dog, I emerged 
“eyond, and saw the great lizard gliding up the 
side of the bluff on a zigzag path probably made 
by the black men. Pete, a very bad second, 
was Pluckily toiling after the game. 

{ fired a despairing shot and missed, but the 
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bullet must have “gipped’’ pretty close to Pete’s 
head. He stopped,—probably glad of an excuse 
to do so,—looked back inquiringly, and then 
obligingly waited for me to come up, while the 
iguana vanished aloft. 1 felt angry enough to 
have wrung the dog’s neck, but restrained 
myself, and after administering a cuff or two, 
told him emphatically to go home. 

He only went back a few steps, then sat 
down defiantly and cocked one ear at me in a 
derisive and exasperating manner. When I went 
on again he came gaily trotting after, ready to | 
dash past me, should more iguanas heave in| 
sight. Then I threw a stick at him, which he | 
promptly chased, captured and brought back to | 
me! 





Finally I made a leash of my necktie and 
handkerchief, and thus restrained his ardor, | 
while I climbed up the rough and steep path. I 
was determined to get the iguana, if possible. 

We wound our way among big rocks and | 
clumps of bushes, and at last reached the top, a 
few yards from the great spur. Here the bluff | 
was some twelve yards across. As it sloped | 
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and were gazing in amazement, calling to each 
other with short, sharp whistles. Their great 
heads, covered with masses of frizzly hair, out 
of all proportion to their dwarfed, naked bodies, 
gave them a most uncanny aspect, like a ‘crowd 
of gnomes. I felt as if I were the hero of some 
fairy tale, in the power of goblins; and for an 
instant I experienced the same horrid, creeping 
sensation that one feels at the first shudder of 
an earthquake. 

Every moment I expected a cloud of arrows 
to come whizzing about me, and I remember 
wondering whether they would be barbed or 
smooth ; but the fierce little black men seemed 
too astonished to do anything but stand like 


| statues and whistle. Yet it was certain that 


they would soon let fly their deadly arrows. By 
some instinct I grasped the pony’s short, rough 
mane as he struggled to his feet, and followed 
alongside the animal as he headed down the 
path, keeping his shoulders and fore legs between 
myself and the blacks. Pete had picked himself 
up and was close at my heels. 

As we disappeared a perfect storm of whistles 


gradually back toward the mainland it grew pierced the air. The ponies behind, frightened 
wider, and was covered only with stiff, dry grass, | afresh, came crowding against my protector, who 
till its base was lost in the forest. lashed out viciously and started to run down the 


was not in sight, so I sat down on the summit to | crowded over the edge, I swung on his back, 
cool off, and relieved my feelings by inventing | holding tight to his mane, and let him take his 
appropriate phrases and applying them to Pete. | own course. 
Then I glanced around at the view, which was Fortunately for me the little beast, although 
superb, with the sun setting in indescribable | abnormally bony and mangy in appearance, had 
glory over the calm China Sea. | retained his eyesight, and the wonderful sure- 
In the glow I could see a steamer, which I knew | footedness that all Philippine ponies possess. 
must be the mail-steamer 
from Hongkong, probably 


The iguana had made good use of his time and | narrow path. Seeing there was danger of being 
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| what jolly fun he had been having. I let go the 
pony and tumbled into the crowd, answering their 
frantic demands for an explanation by pointing 

| to the bluff and gasping, “Negritos!”’ 

| ‘The boys jumped for their guns, but there was 
no need of warlike preparation ; for the savages 

| had stopped just outside of the bushes on seeing 

| the group. After gazing a moment they turned 

| and disappeared one by one, while the last of the 
ponies plunged into the woods at the other end 
of the beach, and was lost to sight. 

All that night we heard the little black men 
signalling to each other around the camp, but 
saw them no more. The next day we climbed 
the bluff in a body, and found my rifle safe and 
sound, 

On the way back, by great good luck, I shot 
| an iguana four feet long, which I had stuffed in 
Manila, and afterward sent home by a sailing- 

vessel. Its delivery, some four months later, by 
| a horrified expressman, at my family’s home in 
|a@ peaceful Boston suburb, created a scene of 
consternation fully justified by its appearance. 
CHARLES B. HowARD. 
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Woodland Chivalry. 


WO hunters on the borders of the Florida 
T Everglades were surprised to hear the wild 

snorts and whistles of a buck in fight, 
| mingled with the plaintive bleats of a doe in 
| distress — a combination of sounds that was 
| unaccountable. The men crept cautiously up, 
and in five minutes reached 
the edge of an open glade. 





bringing me letters and 
Easter remembrances from 
friends in far-away America. 
Suddenly the dog jumped up 
and said, “‘Woof!”” I muz 
zied him with one hand and 
reached for the rifle with the 
other, with visions of iguanas 
before me; but none ap- 
peared. Pete wriggled him- 
self loose and “woofed” 
again, cocking his ears toward 
the forest at the base of the 
bluff. I turned my head and 
listened. 

Now I could faintly hear 
the thumping roll of gallop- 
ing horses, mingled with the 
crashing of breaking bush. 
As I stood up and stared, a 
pony appeared, bursting out 
of the jungle, followed by 
another and still another. 
Almost before I realized what 
they were, fully twenty of 
them had come tearing out of 
the woods and were charging 
up the slope toward me. 

In the forests wander 
hordes of these native ponies, 
discarded as old or useless by 
their owners, who, as a rule, 
are too indolent to dispose of 
them otherwise. We had 
encountered them while 
hunting, but I had never 
seen so many together, and 
was wondering what could 
have caused such a stam- 
pede, when, just as the last 
one appeared, I saw a small, 
black, monkey-like creature 
dash out after him, followed 
by a score of others, driving 
| the terrified animals up the 
| hill with shrill whistles and 
shrieks. 











In the centre crouched a 
doe, wild with terror. By 
her side was a fawn only a 
few hours old, still too weak 
to follow its mother, while 
the old buck, with bristling 
hair, and antlers lowered, 
stood by, snorting in rage and 
defiance. His eyes, green 
with rage, followed some 
object moving in the palmetto 
scrub on the border of the 
glade. 

Looking carefully, the 
hunters saw a young panther 
passing backward and for- 
ward in an effort to turn the 
flank of the defence and get 
at the fawn. A wiser beast 
would have abandoned the 
attack as soon as such a 
defender went on guard, but 
this panther was evidently 
in the full flush of his first 
strength, and without expe- 
rience of the prowess of an 
old buck at bay. 

Forward and back he 
crawled, spitting and snarl- 
ing, only to find the buck 
always between him and the 
doe. At last he crouched 
for the spring. The buck, 
snorting grimly, braced all 
his muscles for the coming 
crash; he appreciated his 
danger, but dared the worst. 
The doe whimpered and 
closed her eyes, but did not 
desert her fawn. 

The panther rose in the air 
and came down within ten 
feet of the buck. Then the 
buck went into the air, and 
falling with his feet together 
on the struggling cat, seemed 
to stab him through and 








“Negritos!’” I thought, 
remembering what we had 
been told about their some- 
times driving a crowd of these wandering ponies | He was evidently accustomed to a ride, for he 
over some precipice to be killed on the rocks | picked his way down the rough passage at a 
below, and thus afford their pursuers an unctuous | sliding sort of trot, closely followed by the other 
| feast of horse-flesh for many days. This was | ponies and Pete, who must have been having a 
evidently what the black men were doing now. | precarious time of it among equine legs and hoofs. 

I saw that the ponies would quickly arrive at| Far ahead I could hear the clattering of the 
the top and carry me over with them, if something | ponies that had gone down first, while over all 
was not done promptly; so I seized Pete by | else were the weird squeaks and piping of the 
the scruff of his neck, and ran for the head of | savages. ‘They must have been in close pursuit, 
the side path by which I had come up; but I was | but unable either to pass the rear ponies or to get 
just too late, the frenzied mob of scarecrows | a shot at me on account of the windings of the 
was almost upon me before I could get there. path. I crouched low and held on with all my 

In desperation I waved the rifle aloft with one | might, expecting at every step to feel the blow 
hand and poor Pete with the other, mingling a | of some barbarous missile. 
wild shout with Pete’s expostulating yells. So | Before I realized where we were, I found the 
strange an apparition, combined with the sounds pony crashing through the bushes at the base, 


‘‘AND POOR PETE WITH THE OTHER.”’ 


| of the drove of ponies to swerve past me, and I sighted the iguana. The rocks proved too much 
heard them go sliding and crashing down the | for my gallant but ancient steed, for when half- 
other side of the bluff, while others turned | way across he slipped and pitched me off. I 
sharply and ran down the path. One of these, | rose, uninjured, just in time to grasp his mane 
however, lost his footing in turning so suddenly, | afresh and run along beside him. 
and fell headlong. The leading ponies were well ahead, and as 
He rolled over so quickly that I had no time to | they went pounding and thundering by the camp, 
get out of the way, and he struck me squarely | I saw the fellows who were lying about on the 
on the ankles. Pete flew one way and the rifle | beach jump up and get out of the way. Wild 
another, as I pitched forward on top of the | was their amazement to see me tearing along 
kicking brute. We fell just at the head of the | the beach with ten-foot strides, hanging on to 
path, blocking the way for the last three or four | the mane of a bony and terrified horse, followed 
ponies, who halted trembling and snorting. | by several more “caballos” equally spectral in 
As I serambled up, I caught a glimpse of the | appearance! ‘The villainous fox-terrier scudded 





from the dog, had the effect of causing many | and out we came on the rocks where I had first | 


Negritos, who had stopped at the sight of me | along in rear of the procession, telling everybody | inevitable? 


through. Immediately he 

rose again and landed a dozen 

feet away. Then he lowered 
his head and plunged at the panther. 

There was a confusion of flying dirt and graas, 
and again the deer sprang away. There were 
now deep cuts on his head and neck, and ,his 
antlers were splashed with red. 

The panther now tried to creep away, but 
again the buck leaped, stabbed with his feet 
together and sprang away. The cat now lay 
gasping, while the buck watched him with his 
hair stiffened into a mane and eyes that nearly 
bulged from his head. Then the hunters walked 
forward. 

When the buck saw them he must have realized 
that he was completely in their power. His 
proud crest fell, and he lost all the swelling port 
of the victor; still he showed no intention of 
deserting the doe, but moved off and stood beside 
her. She crouched down again with the fawn. 

The hunters walked over quietly and examined 
the panther. He was very badly cut up. Both 
shoulders were broken, and the antlers had passed 
repeatedly through his body. During the exam- 
ination the buck stood quietly in plain view, and 
no gladiator saluting Caesar and conscious of 
being about to die ever showed more dignity. 

Without a word the hunters walked off the 
field and left the old knight alone in his glory. 
Had he not Shown knightly qualities, — the 
chivalry that protects the weak, the courage that 

| braves all odds in a good cause, and finally 
|a dignified submission to what seemed the 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
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Current Topics. 


“In good health but bad temper,” is said 
to describe the condition of a certain famous 
author. And “if this were all,” what hosts of 
people might claim kinship with genius! 

There is scarcely a trait of human nature 
more marked than its love of blue uniforms and 
brass buttons, The humblest private arrayed in 
them attracts more attention than the commander- 
in-chief in plain civilian dress. 

It would have been a hideous thing for 
the Spaniards to mutilate the bodies of our slain 
soldiers. It was at least a deplorable thing to 
accuse them of it until the fact was proved 
beyond dispute. Better be a little late with news 
that is true than “too previous” with news that 
is not true. 


Remember that only letters will hereafter 
be returned by the post-office to the sender, until 
full return postage is paid. No second, third or 
fourth class matter is to be returned or forwarded 
to a new address without additional postage. 
The new law covers newspapers, books and 
packages of merchandise. 

The question, asked these many years and 
in tones more or less musical, “What are the 
wild waves saying ?”” may be near a satisfactory 
reply. The manufacture of paper from seaweed 
is said to be a growing industry in France. The 
seaweed will doubtless reveal the whisperings 
and thunderings of the ocean it has heard to 
writers who use the paper. 

It is hot, men say, and most uncomfortable. 
Yes, but the grass is green, the roses in bloom, 
and all nature rejoicing in the luxuriance of 
fullest light and life. It is usually hot in busy 
workshops, especially engine-rooms, and the 
summer is the workshop and engine-room of the 


year, in which is done the work and accumulated | 


the energy that are to carry us through the winter 
season of idleness and death, 

The result of an election in the French 
colony of Guadeloupe affects in a literal sense 
the complexion of the Chamber of Deputies of 
the republic. The blacks and whites united 
against the mulatto element in the population of 
the island. The coalition was successful. The 
deputy chosen is described as coal-black. Paris 
loves extremes, and will be glad that the utmost 
possibility of coloring, in this particular direction, 
is expressed in the deputy’s countenance. 

A special map of that part of the Chinese 
Empire in which Germany is just now particularly 
interested was brought to Bismarck. With one 
of those large pencils that take their name from 
him he wrote on the margin, “Big enough to do 
all sorts of foolish things with.” The mighty 
prince knows from a profound intimacy with 
the history of the century that folly can execute 
its manceuvres within a small space, or with a 
restricted territory contrive to stir up momentous 
strife. 


The advantage a millionaire has over a 
workingman is that he may assume the other’s 
part. The workingman cannot play the mil- 
lionaire. Some amusing incidents are told in 
Harper’s Weekly of patriotic youths who have 
given up lives of ease and pleasure to work and 
live like any common sailor in the naval reserves. 
One of them was lately swabbing down the 
deck under the supervision of an old tar, who 
exclaimed, “By George! there’s a fine yacht. 
Do you know who she belongs to, young feller?” 
“Rather,” drawled the militiaman ; “she belongs 
to me!” 


Cuba is a hot place during the rainy 
season, but our soldiers have at least the pure 
air of heaven to breathe. But think of the poor 
fellows who are non-combatants on our war- 
ships in Cuban waters! The mechanics, and 
particularly the men who pass coal to the 
furnaces, have parts to perform quite as dan- 
gerous as any in the service, and that under 


- conditions of discomfort which people on the 


land cannot realize. And when the victory is 
won they have not even the glory of the achieve- 
ment to console them. 

Yellow journalism is a new name for an 
old thing, and to say that it pays is to ignore 
some notable examples of the past. Many years 
ago, the editor of an English paper which throve 
upon scandalous gossip was sued for libel. In 
the witness-box he pleaded: that he only sold 
what people wanted, and his profits were large. 
“IT had rather starve,” answered the counsel for 


THE YOUTH’S 


| the other side, “than pick sixpences out of the 
' gutter.” That brave speaker is today Lord 
Chancellor of England, while the editor still 
picks sixpences out of the gutter. Filth and 
fluff go down before honor and cleanliness, the 
country over and the world around. 
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AIMED HIGH. 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
Robert Browning. 
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Our Second Naval Victory. 


HE Fourth of July was made a day of 

great rejoicing by the receipt of the news 

of our great naval victory off Santiago de 
Cuba. The best fleet that Spain could bring 
|against us attempted to escape from Santiago 
| harbor on the third of July. The sortie resulted 
in the total destruction of the whole fleet, the 
slaughter of hundreds of Spaniards, the capture 
of all the rest of the crews, and the surrender of 
Admiral Cervera. 

The victory differed from that at Manila in its 
circumstances, but it was not less brilliant in 
its incidents and not less thorough in its results. 
In some respects it was even more creditable to 
our navy; since the dash for freedom by the 
Spaniards was quite unexpected, and even a 
trifle less of energy than was displayed might 
have permitted them to escape. 

At the time we write, a full fortnight before 
the day of this issue, it seems certain that Spain’s 
power of effective resistance is shattered, and 
that the war must come to a speedy end. If it 
be so let us frankly admit that our foe has made 
a valiant fight, and is entitled to the honors of 
war, if not of victory. 
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Buying on Instalments. 


NEW law to protect people who buy furni- 
ture on instalments has been passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Doubtless it 

was needed, yet better than any law would 
it be if people followed more strictly the good 
old rule of “pay as you go.” 

The instalment plan is very common. The 
man of small income may want new furniture, 
and he finds a dealer who will sell him what he 
wants on the payment of a small sum and the 
written promise to pay other small sums at stated 
| intervals until the whole cost of the goods shall 
have been paid. It is all very attractive to this 
buyer ; he has the furniture in his house and he 
has no fear of his ability to meet the long list of 
payments looming up in the future. 

But the other side of the shield is not so 
alluring. The, goods are bought of a cheap 
dealer, and cheap dealers generally keep shoddy 
goods. The worry of pinching in the household 
economy to pay the instalments often over- 
balances the comfort derived from the articles 
thus bought. The final cost of the goods is sure 
to be greater than the cash price. And in case 
the man of the house fails to meet the payments 
because of illness or lack of work, the dealer 
takes back the goods, as the contract allows him 
to do, and generally allows the customer nothing 
on what he has already paid. Thus the poor 
man loses everything — his furniture and his 
money as well. It was to save for the delinquent 
buyer some part of his investment in the goods 
that the Massachusetts Legislature passed the 
law referred to. 

Not only furniture, but clothing, pianos, sewing 
machines, books and house lots are often bought 
on this plan. The clever book agent who yearns 
to sell “the complete works of Dickens” on the 
instalment system is very familiar in our daily 
walks. Even expensive houses are often bought 
by persons who pay perhaps five hundred dollars 
or less at the outset, and then enslave themselves 
for years in making the necessary payments on 
second mortgages at high rates of interest. In 
the end they may lose their houses and the money 
they have put into them. 

In whatever guise it appears, the instalment 
plan is not only costly, but it breeds extravagance 
among those who should “pay as they go.” It 
is a kind of “gambling in futures’ that is more 
in vogue among our people than is good for us. 
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Carrier Pigeons. 


R. L. W. LILLINGTON, in “Good 
Words,” sums up the history and 
achievements of carrier pigeons, a matter 

interesting to us all in war time. 

In-ancient Egypt and in China, centuries ago, 
pigeons served as messengers. The Greeks and 
Cesar trained them for war service before the 
coming of Christ. They carried messages from 
the Paynims in the garrison of Acre over the 
heads of Coeur de Lion and his host. 

Mr. Lillington asserts, too, that during the 
siege of Paris, in two winter months forty-eight 
day mails and nearly twelve hundred night mails, 
with large sums of money enclosed, were sent by 
pigeons between Paris and London, through the 
clouds above the beleaguering German . hosts. 
More than a million letters were safely carried. 





One of these pigeons, a “homer,” recently made | without seeming to bear hardly upon debtors. 





COMPANION. 


a journey from France to England of five hundred 
and fifty miles in twelve hours. 

To the thoughtful mind, one of the most 
significant facts presented in the present war is 
that so many of the old methods are still in use, 
despite electricity on shore and huge armored 
vessels at sea. The great motives, too, which 
sway the hearts of combatants are in no whit 
different from those which drove men to battle 
before Christ was born. 

The American farm boy, who goes out as a 
private to die in Cuban swamps, or the intrepid 
young man on the Merrimac, who deliberately 
sinks a ship while under the enemy’s fire, hears 
the same call from his country that drove the 
shepherd boy of Israel to go out and face the 
giant with his sling. 

The time of the world is struck through the 
ages with many different clocks, but the hours 
are the same. 
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TRUTH. 
’Tis folly to attempt truth’s goal 


With logic got of half the soul,— 
Truth will not have the half, but whole. 


Theodore H. Rand. 
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‘¢ Imperialism.’’ 


GREAT question confronts this nation: 
What are to be our relations to the world 
when the present war with Spain is ended ? 

An “imperial’’ policy is earnestly advocated 
by many members of Congress, and by some 
of our daily newspapers. The high-sounding 
phrase, “imperial,” is used to designate a new 
purpose in our national life—the future expansion 
of the nation’s territory, by holding such portions 
of Spain’s possessions as may fall by conquest 
into our hands during the present conflict. 

There are powerful reasons both for and 
against such a new policy. We state a few of 
the arguments on each side for the information 
of our readers. 

The advocates of imperialism urge that it is 
not merely wise, but necessary. After conquer- 
ing Spain, we cannot, they say, abandon her 
island possessions to native control, knowing 
that native misrule would be worse than Spanish 
misrule, and that Spain’s weakness would invite 
aggressive European powers to quarrel with her 
and with each other for the possession. of her 
rich colonies. : 

Our commercial interests, it is said, require 
the expansion of our national territory. We must 
seek foreign markets, and France and Germany 
would, if they could, shut us and the English 
out of those markets. It is to be, so we are told, 
a contest, political and commercial, of the Anglo- 
Saxon against the rest of the world; and we 
cannot if we would, we ought not if we could, 
evade our share of the responsibility, the burden 
and the rewards of the struggle. 

On the other side, the opponents of imperialism 
declare that we have grown great by minding our 
own business. Why think we shall grow greater 
by adopting a policy which will force us always 
to be armed and ready for a fight? We have | 
problems of government enough, in the difficult | 
national questions that already perplex us, with- 
out undertaking sovereignty over half-civilized 
peoples. | 

Colonies — so history declares—are more fre- | 
quently a source of weakness than of strength, | 
and have to be defended, and the defence, which | 
is costly, must be paid for by the people at | 
home. 

Finally, the anti-imperialists present the moral 
argument. We undertook this war to free Cuba. | 
Are we continuing it in order to despoil Spain of / 
her colonies and to enrich ourselves? Shall we | 
ignore our own words, and violate our own | 
declarations ? 

We have only space to give in meagre outline | 
the principal arguments on either side, but we | 
have said enough to show what a grave national 
issue lies before our statesmen. 
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The New Bankruptcy Law. 


HEN a man fails in business and is 
unable to pay his bills, it is important 
that there should be some law under 

which the persons to whom he owes money may 
receive each his fair share of whatever property 
may be applied toward the settlement of his 
debts. 

It is quite as important, if the failure has been 
an honest one, that the debtor, after he has done 
everything he can to pay his debts, should be 
relieved from further responsibility for them, 
and should be able to start again. 

The new bankruptcy law, which Congress has 
just enacted, is intended to accomplish both of 
these purposes. It has provisions for voluntary 
bankruptcy, in which the proceedings are begun 
by the debtor himself, and for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, in which those to whom he owes money 
take steps to secure as much as possible of what 
is due them. 

We have been without a national bankruptcy 
law for twenty years, and for a large part of that 
time Congress has had some bankruptcy bill 
under consideration. It has been extremely 
difficult to reconcile conflicting interests and to 
frame a measure which should be just to creditors 
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Yet the need of a national law has become every 
year more urgent, because the different state laws 
vary widely in their provisions, and no state 
law can absolve a man from the payment 
of debts due to non-residents. 

The new law has the advantage of being 
extremely simple and inexpensive in its machin- 
ery. The most striking feature of the law is the 
new definition of insolvency on which it is based. 
Hitherto a man has been insolvent who could 
not pay his debts when they were due. But 
under this law a man is not insolvent unless his 
entire property, at a fair valuation, is insufficient 
to meet his debts. This helps the debtor, by 
reckoning to his credit all property which, even 
though he cannot turn it immediately into cash, 
has actual value. 

The law exempts farmers and wage-earners 
from proceedings in involuntary bankruptcy. It 
recognizes only two offences, one perjury, and 
the other the concealment of property from a 
trustee. Only when one of these crimes has 
been committed, or fraudulent books have been 
kept, can a debtor be refused a discharge from 
his debts. The law makes void all fictitious sales 
or transfers of property to get it out of the way of 
creditors; and it does not allow a debtor to 
“prefer” creditors, that is, to turn his property 
over to certain creditors to the exclusion of others. 

The tendency of a good national bankruptcy 
law, which gives an honest debtor release from 
debts which he cannot pay, and distributes assets 
fairly among creditors, is to diminish the risks 


| of business and to strengthen credit. Much is 


hoped for from the new law in these directions. 


— 
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A War Funeral. 


WO generations have learned by heart the fine 
poem on “The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 
Its truth as a war funeral sketch is empha- 
sized by the scene at the burial of Surgeon Gibbs 
and his three comrades at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
last June. At the point where 
But half of our heavy task was done 





When we heard the distant and random gun 

That the foe was suddenly firing, 
the repetition of history is striking, though the 
situation in the Cuban incident is far more critical 
and thrilling than in Chaplain Wolfe’s poem. It 
was the same national “foe” whose “ sudden 
firing” had slain four brave American marines, 
and threatened again the lives of the men who 
buried them. 

By the new graves on the hillside, near the 
camp of the marines, a troop of several hundred 
stood with uncovered heads while Chaplain Jones 
of the war-ship Texas began the service for the 
dead. 

He had scarcely pronounced the words, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life,” when a volley 
from a party of concealed Spaniards on a neigh- 
boring ridge startled them with a hail of scattering 


bullets. Most of the marines retired to their 
trenches, but a few remained with the intrepid 
chaplain. 

Falling flat in the grass, they sighted their rifles 


at the ridge, and gave the hidden enemy shot for 
shot, while the clergyman, partly sheltered by a 
little mound of earth, went on with the funeral 
service, uttering every word with a calm, strong 
voice, and apparently as undisturbed as if he had 
been in his own pulpit. 

The more excited marines watched and fought 
the foe, but did not for a moment forget the 
solemn ceremony. In the face of all perils 
they resolved to suitably honor the remains of 
their uncoffined comrades. Their guns strangely 
accented the reverent responses they gave to the 
chaplain’s recital, and the closing “Our Father” 


| mingled with the dropping of Spanish bullets all 


around them. When before was the Lord’s Prayer 
ever chanted to the accompaniment of a battle? 
It was the Old Testament and the New in tragic 
symphony—a duet of death and life. 

Chaplain and men kept to their sacred duty, 
omitting nothing, till all was done. They covered 
the graves and went away. A religious rite under 
such circumstances was one to be remembered; 
and later some one of those present at the scene 
may tell its story more adequately than we have 
told it here. 
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Human Pests. 


SHORT time ago a boy of thirteen years of 
A age in Philadelphia coaxed another child 
of five into a lonely passage, and cruelly 
killed it. He made no effort to conceal his crime, 
nor had he any grudge against his victim. His 
only defence was, “It was time I killed my man.” 
It was shown that the boy had become mentally 
diseased from incessant smoking, and the reading 
of the worst class of fiction. From the histories 
of train-robbers and of other perpetrators 0! 
crime he gained the idea which he preached t» 
his comrades that “Every fellow must kill his first 
man.” 

The reports of five reformatories in this countr) 
show that crime among our juvenile populatio: 
can quite largely be traced to the influence of th: 
low class of books, and to the details of crime 
our sensational daily newspapers which are rea’ 
by the poor boys of our cities and large towns. 

A certain moth—the gipsy moth—has appeare«' 
in one state of the Union, which threatens injur: 
to its vegetation. The legislature of the state he> 
adopted measures to exterminate, if possible, thi- 
little winged destroyer. Large sums have bee” 
spent for the purpose ; bodies of men been set *' 
work to search every root, turf and leaf on whic): 
its tiny eggs can be found. As soon as the ege> 
are found they are destroyed. The forces \' 
science, labor and money are ranged in the attac: 
upon this moth, because it will damage the cro) 
of the state. This is a just and wise warfare. 

But there are other forces at work which are 
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destroying the brains and souls of our boys and | one of whom had been recently whipped in public 


young men. Is the physical and mental health ot | 
the next generation of less value than the crops? | 
What shall we do with these other creatures whose 
eggs breed madness and death? 
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THE WHITE SQUADRON. 


In 1885 Commander Wilde was in charge of the 
Dolphin, then attached to the North Atlantic 
Squadron, and then an idea evolved by him origi- 
nated the term, “The White Squadron.” 

In July, 1888, the Dolphin was in New York 
harbor, where the heat was almost insupportable. 
The exposed surface of the ship was like the top 
of a stove, and one day the commander, chancing 
to touch it, almost blistered his hand. A thought 
occurred to him, and he sent a boat ashore, with 
a note asking Naval Constructor Wilson to come 
tohim. When the visitor arrived, he was asked to 
lay his hand on the ship’s side. 

Of course the band was quickly withdrawn. 
“What do you think of living in a furnace like 
that?” asked the commander. 

“It is terrible,” was the reply. 
way of cooling her off?” 

“T have thought of a way, and you can help me. 
I want you to send me some white paint, with 
instructions to use it on this ship.” 

The constructor looked grave. Naval regula- 
tions declared that all war-ships should be painted 
black, and this daring young man was asking for 
a white hulk. 

“Write me an official request to that effect,” he 
said, after a momeut’s consideration. 

The request was written and sent, but a week 
went by while the heat grew more intense and 
the men suffered. Then Commander Wilde wrote 
a private note asking why his official letter had 
received no answer. Back came ae supply of 
white paint and a pithy comment: 

“Here’s your paint, but I shall not give you any 
instructions.” 

The paint was rapidly applied, and although 
the heat without remained unchanged, the ship’s 
temperature was rapidly lowered, until a fall of 
seventeen degrees could be recorded. The black 
paint had absorbed the heat; the white reflected 
it. 

The Dolphin started on her cruise, and in every 
port she was admired. The papers talked about 
the “white dove of peace folding her wings in the 
harbor,’ and the ship received no words save 
those of praise. 

One night when she was lying in Frenchman’s 
Bay, the Secretary of the Navy, then William C. 
Whitney, came to visit her. Commander Wilde 
expected to be censured for her changed apparel, 
but when he told the reason why the innovation 
had taken place, recounted the sufferings of his 
crew, and showed the surgeon’s report, the secre- 
tary said, “You have done right. From this time 
all the war-ships shall be painted white.” 


“Is there no 
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ILL-NATURED WIT. 


No one could say a sharp or bitter thing with 
more complete coolness than Lord Westbury, who 
was made Lord Chancellor of England in 1861. 
He remarked, with this misleading gentleness, 
when some one spoke of the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, “I think that, with a very little 
more experience, Bovill will probably make the 
worst judge in England.” 

It was he who wrote the famous quatrain in ref- 
erence to the Tichborne case, when the impostor, 
Arthur Orton, was claiming the family estates on 
the ground that he was Sir Roger Tichborne. 

Say Messrs. Baxter, Rose and Norton, 
The plaintiff is not Arthur Orton. 

But don’t deny, which is important. 

That he has done what Arthur oughtn’t. 

He was always ready to speak his mind, and 
that quaintly in language which stayed in the 
memory. After retiring from the woolsack, that 
is, from the office of lord chancellor, he took a 
very active part in the House of Lords sitting 
as a court of appeal, where his colleagues were 
Lord Chelmsford and Lord Colonsay. Lord St. 
Leonards, who was senior to them all, never 
attended. One day Lord Westbury ¢hanced to 
meet him, and said to him: 

“My dear St. Leonards, why don’t you come 
down and give us your valuable assistance in the 
House of Lords?” 

“Ah,” said Lord St. Leonards, “I should be of 
no use. Iam old and blind and stupid.” 

“My dear lord,” said Westbury, “that does not 
signify inthe least. I am old, Chelmsford is blind, 
and Colonsay is stupid; yet we make the very 
best cofrt of appeals which has ever sat in that 
assembly.” 


a> 
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THE EMANCIPATING SONGSTRESS. 


“Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar,” 
said Napoleon, and the English, the French and 


the Germans applauded the pithy saying. Since | 


its utterance, Russian poets and novelists have 
made disclosures of the national character, which 
reveal that beneath the Tartar cuticle there may 
be seen idealism, sympathy and a disposition to 
pon self if thereby other Russians may be 
serve: 
In “Marchesi and Music,” the famous singing- 
teacher tells this anecdote to illustrate the nobility 
‘ heart of a Russian woman, one of her pupils, 
nd a native of Nijni-Novgorod, where the great 
ialr is held every year. 
Mile. Nadine Boulitchoff created a great sensa- 
‘ton with her beautiful voice and dramatic power, 
at Moscow, St. Petersburg and Madrid. In the 


summner of 1880 she sang at Rio Janeiro. Brazil | 
Was then the entrepét for the cruel slave-trade. | 


At her benefit, Nadine learned that she was to be 
presented with valuable gifts. She begged that 
ms money, instead of being spent on her, should 
i" to buy the liberty of several female 


Her deed of charity released seven poor slaves, 


| by order of her mistress. 

| On the benefit night, after Nadine had sung, the 
seven negresses went upon the stage to thank the 
artiste for their freedom. The crowded house 
applauded for several minutes; the national hymn 
was played; the emperor, Dom Pedro, rose, and 
with him the whole audience; and the songstress 
knew @ moment of thrilling joy, such as seldom 
comes to women. 





UNIQUE AND EXPENSIVE BOOKS. 


There are many rare and costly books in the 
world, but the most expensive of all are certain 
copies of religious books. A copy of the Koran, 
now in the possession of the Shah of Persia, is 
worth one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Its parchment sheets are bound in a 
solid gold cover an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
with a silver lining equally thick. 


This golden cover is decorated with precious 
stones in the form of a crescent. One hundred 
and nine diamonds, one bundred and sixty-seven 
pearls, and one hundred and twenty-two rubies, 
make up the brilliant decoration. 

a the side of this book the Churchman places 

a copy of the Bible, as one among the costliest 
books of the world. ‘At the present time it has no 
price, for money would not buy it. It is a Hebrew 
version now in the Vatican. As long ago as 1512 
— IL. refused to part with it for its weight in 


oor her re is, in the library at Géttingen, a unique 
Bible written on five thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three palm leaves. 

Amongst uncommon religious }books must be 
classed the edition of the Bible issued by the 
Oxford University Press. It is only one and three- 
quarters inches in length, and one and seven- 
eighths in breadth. It has to be read by means 
of a ne + glass, and one is he with this 
Say Bib wo shillings and threepence, or 

fifty-six cents. The Marquis of Dufferin has a 
small volume one-half the size of a postage-stamp. 
It is an edition of the sacred book of the Sikhs, 


HIS VISITOR. 


Success reminds us that little humble deeds 
of kindness and mercy were the commonplaces of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life. He does not say, “I am 
great; therefore I may be absolved from the 
duties of lesser men.” To him, as to every true 
soul who sees life as it is, the human was worth 
more than any mere intellectual attainment. 


“Has any one been to see you?” asked the 
Vicar of St. Martins-in-the-Fields of a poor 
Ss r who was lying ill. 

“Yes,” was he answer, “ “Mr. Gladstone.” 


“Which Mr. Gladstone?’ 

“Mr. Gladstone,” _— tl the sick man. 

“But how came he to visit you?” asked the 
vicar. He could not understand why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, though he was then 
pat | in that parish, s should call upon a crossing- 


ew Well, ” said the invalid, “he always had a word 

for me when he passed my crossing; and when I 
was not there, he missed me. He asked my mate, 
who had taken a place, where I was, and when 
he heard I was ill, he put down my address on 
paper. So he called to see me.” 

“And — did he do?” 

“Why, he read to me out of the Bible, and 
prayed. % 


A WELSH SERMON. 


The Welsh are noted for their fondness for 
sermons and music. The annual Zistedd/od, the 
national bardic congress, is attended by thou- 
sands, who, on the great day of festival, “chair’”’ 
the fortunate bard, the winner of the prize. 


A similar enthusiasm greets the Welsh preacher 
who is eloquent in speech and practical in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. The following story of 
a Welsh preacher, told in the “Journals of Walter 
White,’ lustrates the cae, simple exposition, 
ae commanded the attention of the congre- 

gation: 
“Noé worked at the Ark, driving in a, Pee: 
plump, plump. The haythen came and said, ‘Noé 
there’s good yunting in the woods here, hares an 


Noé kept on hammering, plump, plump, plump. 
“The haythen came again: Noa, there" *s good 
Red Lion, leave your work and come 
. But Noé kept t on hammering, plump, 
lump; and then the rain came, and the 
ood lifted up the Ark, and carried Noé away, 
and left the haythen all screaming and squabbling 
in the water.” 
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NEATLY CAUGHT. 


A certain Greek adventurer some years ago 
undertook to palm off upon the public some false 
copies of the Gospel manuscripts. Many learned 
men were deceived, but not Doctor Coxe, libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. How he 
detected the fraud is related in his own words in 
the Spectator: 


I never og! epenee the book, but I held it in 
my hand and took one page of it between my 
finger and thumb while I listened to the raseal’s 
account of how he found this most interesting 
antiquity. 

At the end of three or four minutes I handed it 
back to him with the short comment, “Nineteenth 
century paper, my dear sir,” and he took it away 
in a hurry and did not come again. 

Yes, 1 was pleased; but I have handled several 
ancient manuscripts ‘in my time, and 1 know the 
feel of old paper. 


HE COULD NOT SPEAK. 


Pierre Nicole, one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the Port Royalists and one of the 
best writers in Europe, was noted for his unreadi- 
ness in oral argument. It is said that once, when 
an opponent, having got the better of him in an 
argument, had left the room, Nicole called out to 
him from the landing, as he was near the street 
door, “Come back, come back! I have a reply 
ready for you!” 

The anecdote will serve to introduce one about 
Thackeray, who was destitute_of = ability to 
think and speak on his legs. He once stood as a 
candidate for the ee -y- of Oxford in the 
House of Commo On the hustings ae broke 
down. and could hardl speak a sentence 

a5 L could.” he said to himself, “only, 

or’ . aed for five minutes, I coul 
| this 0 oa easi 


0 into 
write 
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foxes, leave your work and come and hunt.’ But | 





COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by a? = 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 








S TAMPS! A nice seas ae aot free. ¥ yous. stamps only 
loc. SS wtd. at 5 Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


OWE MTT ATE SCHOOL 
ares me for College, Scientitie Schools 
usiness. Superior advantages at moderate ex- 
pense, For Catalogue and _ illustrations, address 
Rev. J. H. Me Kenzie, Rector, Lima, Indiana. 
Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


School of = Weterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 


llage St., Boston, Mass. 

The me d.. of compart ative medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a remunerative professional career. 
Send for Catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 











“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Automatic Coaster 
and Brake. Coast with pedals 


stationary and feet on them; 
pe rfect control. Direct to rider be- 
wholesale prices. No Trash. 





No Job Lots. Send for Cata. and 
3 BE! t% IS, 36 B St., Peoria, Ill. 










ou HAIR “BALSAM 
beautifies the 
— jotes & reo 
Never Fails to Resto 2 
Hair to ite Youthful ¢ fale 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


7000 BICYCLES 


Nom, carried over from 1897 must 
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for bargain list aad § art cate 

of swell 98 models, BL z E FREE TO for 

season to advertise them. Send for one. Odes agents 

wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicyele and make money. 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHIcAao. 


BATTLESHIPS ! 















some pin 


thentic de: erie. 4 H 
Bat 78 Ore Massa. 
chusetts, diane, Alabama, 
Jowa,Kearsarge, ‘entucky, 
Wisconsin, Texas. Cruisers 
New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Olympia, Newark, Col- 
umbia, Raleigh, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, ontgomery, 
Charleston, Bancroft, Min 
nea polis. Marblehead, Cin 
cinnati, San Francisco. Moni- 


tan ‘ashing, rics 
gon, Stiletto. Ram Kathadin. a- 
muito Cryjesr P Vesuvine. Gunboats Petrel. ry 


Fw sic to 

y mail: 6 cts, each; 5 25. 

Catal e ilatrating over 500 war and souvenir Ck, 
roar N MFG. CO., Box 1197. Boston, Mass. 








paroxiy mEate CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. “A 
little higher in price but a 

97 ceason for it."" Removes all odor 
of of perspiration. Delightful after 
— shaving. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
SAMPLE TREE. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 





Make a collection of these hand- 
back MEDALLIONS, | 
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allin beautiful colors and au- | 
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Instruction by mai!,ada 
tu Methods approved by lea: 
ing educators, E: xperienced 
and competent instruct 
ors. Takessparetimeonly. 
aw Three courses—Preparato- 
ry, business,college. An op- 
portunity to better your con- 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
a dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 
Hom particulars free 
WEAVE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
67 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH 





Makes Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs Look Like NEW. 


Biue Packages. 
For Sale by ALL GROCERS, 
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< Mizpah Valve Nipples 3 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE > 

and therefore prevent much colic. The © 

valve prevents a vacuum being formed to ¢ 

collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 8 
collapsing when the child bites them. * 


The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 4% 
off the bottle. f 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22 Arch strest, 


EARN A BICYCLE! 














By selling Baker *s Teas among your neighbors, a total 
of 1001bs. for Bicycle; 50 lbs., Waltham Gold Watch: 
Ibs., Silver Watch; 10ibs.,Crescent C amera or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. Write for Catalogue, Order ba 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 








Hot days and warm nights, with their perspiration 
and heated blood, bring discomfort which quickly 
gives way to refreshing coolness after using 


Coke Dandruff Cure. 


This not only cools, but also cures dandruff, 
preventing inevitable baldness. Ask any barber 
or hair-dresser about it. 


No matter how severe your dandruff, or how 
long standing, or what remedies have failed, Coke 
Dandruff Cure is guaranteed to cure or money 
will be retunded. One dollar a bottle at druggists 
or by mail. Booklet free. Made by 


A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 


COKE DANDRUFF CURE prevents baldness and loss 
of the hair's natural color. Hairisseldom restoredtobald 
heads by any preparation, and hair dyes cause insanity. 


Beware of Imitations. 





$2.50 





LIGHTEST AND SIMPLEST 
OF PLATE CAMERAS. 


$2.50 





Eastman’s No. 2 Eureka Jr. 





Makes Pictures 314 x 3% inches 
and weighs but 1214 ounces. 
Fitted with fine meniscus lens, our famous 
jull's-Eye rotary shutter for time or instantaneous 


exposures, set of three stops, 


aluminum _ feather- 


weight plate holder weighing but 14 ounces, view 
finder, socket for tripod screw, and handle for carry- 
ing. Handsomely finished and covered with leatherette. 
An honest camera, honestly made and fully fitted 
for the best photographic work 
No. 2 Eureka Jr. Camera with single plate holder, weet. - ° ° ° ° $2.50 
Extra single plate holders, 3}¢ x3}, each, - - : ° : . : : 40 
Eastman’s Extra Rapid Glass Dry Plates, 9h; 23%, per denen, . - . . 35 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, including lamp, trays, paper, ‘Guim, etc., - - 1.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Eureka Cameras free at agencies or by mat. 


KODAKS, 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








/VUBIAN 


FastBlack Linings-Willnot (rock 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Dress Li 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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€arly Sabbath Morning 





In dear old days up country, 
Before I went from home, 
Oh, very sweet and saintly 
Did the Sabbath morning come, 
With footsteps hushed and quiet, 
Whatever wind might blow, 
And I'd hear father singing 
As he walked to and fro. 


The fragment of a hymn-tune 
In tender lilting air 

Would early as the dawn-light 

me floating up the stair, 

Now martial and triumphant, 
Now soft and sighing ow, 

But I’ know ’twas father singing 
As he walked to and fro. 


And in the darkened parlor, 
Where he had knelt to pray, 
And crave for us a blessing 
At the very break of day, 
I'd hear his dear voice lifted 
From his pure heart aglow, 
And it hallowed Sabbath morning, 
As he walked to and fro. 
Long years have passed since father 
ng 3 in those quiet hours ; 
He’s found the happy comutey 
And the fields of fadeless flowers, 
B th mornings, 
I wake, and soft and low, 
I yet can hear him singing 
As he walks to and fro. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
—+o > 


Successful. 


EATED at a corner table at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel one 
evening was a portly old 
country gentleman with 
his family. He leaned 
back, beaming on the 
crowd, but his wife and 
daughter studied the menu 
anxiously. This was their 
yearly glimpse of the 
splendors of New York, 
and they were breathless to 
think how short it was. 

“We can’t taste half the 
dishes on the bill of fare, 
Jenny,” sighed Mrs. Welby. 

But Jenny was looking at 
the superb gowns of the 
women near her,—the happy 
women, as she thought, who could wear such 
costly, beautiful dresses every day of the year! 

The squire whispered, excitedly, “Do you see 
that old man alone in the corner? That is Felix 
Gray, one of the railway kings!” 

“© father! that little wisp of a man that you 
said was worth many millions? And you used to 
go to school with him?” said Jenny, in an awed 
whisper. 

“Yes; and worked with him. Many’s the-turnip 
patch we’ve weeded together. Hello! He recog- 
nizes me! He’s coming here! How do you do, 
Mr. Gray?” 

The lean little man took him by both hands. 
“Have you forgotten Felix?” he said. “And this 
is your wife? And daughter?” 

“Yes; all of my family. My dear, this is Mr. 
Gray, of whose triumphs you bave heard. Our 
native town is proud of you, sir. Yes, when the 
crops turn out well we treat ourselves to a day 
or two in New York; so here we are. Won’t you 
—will you sit down with us?” 

“I hoped you would ask me.” Gray’s weak 
and rather rasping voice had a quick note of 
pleasure in it. “I take only a cup of beef tea. 
Adolph knows. He takes care of me the year 
round.” 

“And where is your family?” asked the squire, 
presently, 

“They are in Paris. My daughter is to have 
her first London season this year, they tell me.” 

“You have a son?” ventured Mr. Welby. 

“Yes; Louisis on bis yacht, cruising somewhere 
along the coast with his young friends. I went 
over to see the family a year ago. They are not 
fond of this country.” 

He sipped his beef tea, listening as they talked. 
Their soft, peculiar accent brought back his boy- 
hood to him. The great, quiet peach-farm, the 
kindly neighbors, one or two people who had 
chosen him out of all the world to love best—the 
little church where he used to sing in the choir 
and, sometimes, to pray in its little weekly 
gatherings. 

Were there still such things in the world? It 
seemed to him that he could hardly realize it. 
Simple homes where contented, refined people 
could be happy on a few hundreds a year? 
Where there was love and simple faith in God? 

Well, well! He was too tired to-night even to 
think of them. He rose, presently. 

“Must you go home?” the squire said, taking 
his hand. “Is it far? You do not look strong.” 

“T have a room in this house. It is not exactly 
a home; but it does well enough.” 

But Mr. Welby held his hand. He felt elated, 
as though he touched a diamond mine. “Do you 
remember,” he said, “the day I told you I was 
going to marry Jane here, and farm the old place 
on shares? You said, ‘Go in for love and hard 
work if you like; I’m off to town to make money. 
Money,’ you said, ‘is the one thing in life. I’m 
going in for it.’ Well, you succeeded ; you have it!” 

“Yes, yes; I went in for it and I got it,’ Gray 
said, with a shrill, half-scornful laugh. 

He escaped at last. One or two strangers in 
the halls stared at him. It always enraged him 
to be noticed as a rich man. He fancied they 
whispered, ‘‘Twenty millions!” ‘Is there nothing 
of me but twenty millions?” he muttered. : 

He reached his chamber and sat down by the 
gilt radiator. It was all white and gilt glitter 
about him. He thought of the old parlor at 
home; the big wood fire; the chairs he had 
known since he was a baby; the dear old dingy 
bunting pictures on the wall. No doubt Welby 
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his late wife, now resting in God, the high-born sure? Finally he decided to wait for a quarter of 


| had such a home now, with those two women who 
| loved him. 

He was very tired to-night. A diet of beef tea 
and a wasting disease takes the sap out of a man, 
he thought. “‘When Welby grows old how those 
two dear souls will make much of him!” he said, 
sadly. Welby had married Jane for love. His 
own marriage—well, that was different. Mrs. 
Gray had been a fashionable widow, wholly 
devoted to society, with great wealth to add to 
his own. But his daughter—why should he not 
run over to London and see his little girl? 

He jumped up; but the next moment he sat 
down again, the smile gone from his face. Last 
year, when he crossed the ocean to see his little 
girl, she hurried him down to Brighton so that he 
should not meet her English friends. She was 
annoyed by his manners, his accent, and he soon 
felt that she was ashamed of him. 

His boy had not once asked him on board of the 
yacht, which he had bought him in England. 
They were both evidently relieved when they 
parted from him on the deck of the steamer 
which was to take him home. He understood. 
They cared only for his money. 

He sat with bright, scornful eyes, looking around 
at the white and gilt splendor which he hired by 
the week. 

“TI went infor money. Yes, yes, yes! 
is all it has given me!” he said. 

He slept awhile, and woke looking at the closed 
door. If it only would open and some kind face 
appear! Nobody would come. He had made no 
real friends in his determination to be rich; but 
he was so tjred! He wished somebody would 
come to take care of him; somebody who loved 
him a little, and did not seek his money. The 
world was big, but how empty it was to-night. 

And as the hours passed, spaces opened beyond 
the world, and still beyond. It was all empty and 
lonely. He called, once, “O my God!” But he 
had not thought of Him for so many years that 
the cry brought no i resp to his 
hungry soul. 

Squire Welby opened his weekly paper. “My 
dear, Felix Gray died the very night we dined with 
him!” he cried. Then, after a moment’s silence, 
he said, ““Well, he had an iron will, and deter- 
mined to be a wealthy man. He succeeded. 
When I think how many of the good things of life 
he had, and how few have fallen to my share, it 
is hard to understand the dealings of Providence.” 

How little the good squire knew of human 
nature, and of the truth that riches in themselves 
do not satisfy or ennoble the soul, or fit it to enter 
the presence of its Maker! 


And this 
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Light Employment. 


The Deutsche Zeitung, San Paolo, Brazil, gives 
some shameful particulars of the “spoils” system 
as it prevails in that country. One story, trans- 
lated in the Literary Digest, has an amusing side. 


Some time ago a general was sent to one of the 
northern states to investigate the management 
of a Fee aes railroad. He belonged to. the 
set of men have made themselves obnoxious 
by their endeavors in the service of reform, and 
here are some of his experiences: 

The very first day he found in one of the rooms 
of a railroad station a strong young man who 
was vom Hoey Thinking the young fellow 
had come to see him, he asked: 

“Do you wish anything, my friend?” 

“No, sir. Iam employed here.” 

“So! What are your duties?” 

@ “I have to fill the water-jugs in the office every 

a , 


he general was a little astonished. In the 
next room he discovered another able-bodied 


young man, smoking a cigarette. “Are you an 
ba 4 he asked. 
“Yes, sir. I am the assistant of the gentleman 


in the next room.” 

But that was nothing to what was to come. 
The general had already been informed that the 
road employed eighteen engineers, while only 
eight were working. He ordered that in future 
these men should at least take turn about. The 
next day one of these “engineers,” a beardless 
youth, came to him and told him that he could not 
run a locomotive to save his life. 

“Then how did you get on the pay-roll?” 

“Well, you see, general, it’s this way. My family 
are poor, but I wanted ‘to study law. We've got 
some pull, so I managed to get an appointment as 
honorai engineer, to make a living while I pursue 
my studies.’ 
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Take a Long Breath. 


A good many years have passed since Mark 
Twain first aroused the laughter and sympathy of 
students of the German language by his charac- 
teristic remarks upon its difficulties. Few such 
students have forgotten his delightfully funny 
original fable of the Fishwife, with its marvellous 
confusion of genders, tenses, objects, subjects 
and parentheses. 

During his visit to Vienna, however, he added 
a@ postscript to this famous essay in a speech 
delivered before the Concordia Club of that city. 
He was the guest of honor, and made his address 
in German, with occasional comfortable relapses 
into English when he failed to remember a German 
word. He declared, amid appreciative outbursts 
of laughter and enthusiastic applause, that it had 
been the ambition of his life to make a speech in 
German, to Germans; and he proceeded to outline 
the reforms by which the German tongue ought 
to be simplified and improved. 

At one point he declared with deep feeling that 
it should be forbidden by act of Parliament to 
construct a sentence, such as he had reéently 
encountered, containing a hundred and twelve 
words, seven parentheses and seven subjects! 

If we are inclined to laugh at this as the exag- 
geration of a humorist, the Philadelphia Press, in 
an exact translation of a marriage notice from 
|@ German journal, caps it very neatly with an 
| undoubted fact. Let our readers take a long 
| breath, and read aloud without stopping until 
| they reach a period, the following announcement: 

Herbert Wildbart, Count of the Empire von 
| Drommelsheim, Knight Commander (Capitular 
rome of the Royal Bavarian Order of the 

House Knights of St. George, Royal Bavarian 

Chamberlain, gives suitable notice herewith in bis 

own and in the name of his wife, the high-born 
| Countess Ursula von Drommelsheim and Sehwarz- 
| kopf, of the approaching marriage of his and of 








Countess Friederike, Countess von Drommel- 
sheim, née Countess of Leisenburg- Alsheim’s 
daughter, the high-born Countess Elsbeth von 
Drommelsheim, with the well-known Baron von 


und zu Neuenburg, Royal Bavarian Lieutenant | 
of the Reserve in the Tenth Regiment, Royal | 


Bavarian Gentleman of the Chamber and Knight 
of the Royal Bavarian Order of House Knights of 
St. George, son of the high, well-born Baron of 
the Empire, Friedrich yon und zu Neuenburg, 
Landowner and head of the family at Neuenburg, 
Royal Wurtemburg Chamberlain, Commander 
Comthur) of the Royal Bavarian Order of House 

nights of St. George, and of his late wife, 
resting in God, the high- and well-born Baroness 
ye my von und zu Neuenburg, née Baroness 
“i. en Kapfenberg. 

ew! 
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Drudgery. 
The work I sought not, nor the duty chose, 
And o’er the task reluctantly I bent; 
Within my thought no sprightly visions rose, 
Nor chaste ambition to my labors lent. 
Above were clouds I did not understand ; 
Beyond, for ine, no bright achievement stood ; 
I was the chisel in the workman’s hand, 
Bearing the stroke, perceiving not his mood. 
But one day, Love, in passing, came to me. 
By simple chance it was, I thought—but jo! 
He came to stay, and sweetly since have we 
Transformed the workshop to a studio. 
JOHN TROLAND. 
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Considered as Music. 


Music is music, but a man’s enjoyment and 
appreciation of it depends greatly upon his. culti- 
vation and his mood. There are times when the 
most hideous discord may produce the effect of 
the sweetest harmony. 


“‘What do you consider the finest piece of music 
you ee heard?” a professional musician was 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, after some reflection, ‘alto- 
gether the most thrilling, soul-satisfying melody I 
ever listened to was the yowling of a cat.” 

“You are joking.” a 

“T never was more in earnest in my life. I will 
tell you about it. For several years I resided in 
asmall town. I was an unmarried man, and my 
lodgings were on the top floor of a tall wooden 
building used as a store and post-office. The onl 
means of access to my room was a harrow, wind- 
ing stairway, and up there I pursued my studies, 
sometimes until very late at night. On one occa- 
sion 1 had sat up until after midnight, and went 
to bed very tired. 

“About one o’clock I was aroused by the 
appalling cry of ‘Fire!’ It was repeated two or 
three times. There was no fire department in 
our little town. Every man was his own fireman. 
In imagination I had often dwelt upon the horrible 
probability of a conflagration breaking out in that 
store building, and the slender chance I should 
have of — ng if it took place at night. 

“T was wide awake in an instant, and nearly 

aralyzed with fright. I could see no flame, but 

seemed to smell smoke. as my clothes 
and hurriedly putting them on as I ran, I hastened 
to the stairway. I heard the terrible cry repeated 
ap rently on the roof, and I paused a momen 
at the top step. 

ated in, and this time I heard it 
t was not ‘Fire!’ 
as ‘Me-a-ow! m-e-a-a-ow!’ 

“Don’t talk to me of the ‘concord of sweet 
sounds,’” he continued. “The yowling of that 
cat, as it came distinctly to my ears, assuring me 
that my fears were groundless, and that I was in 
no immediate danger of being burned alive, was 
the sweetest music I ever beard. I listened to it 
thankfully for half an hour.” 


“It was - 
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Then He Was Tall Enough. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer reveals a secret about 
the manner in which Lieutenant Norton of the 
United States Navy secured his admission to the 
naval academy. It appears that he was found to 
be a little short of the requisite height, and the 
examiners, who were pleased with his spirit and 
his general qualifications, were finally prevailed 
upon to give him six months in which to grow the 
needed half-inch. 


He returned home and took all kinds of gym- 
nastic exercises, but stretch himself to his utmost. 
he still lacked ‘a quarter of an inch. When it 
came time for him to report, he took two trusted 
friends with him, telling them that he needed 
their assistance. 

On the morning of the day for the final examina- 
tion, Bert was up ee and early, and awakenin 
his chums, presented one of them with a piece o: 
pasteboard and the other with a good-sized 
plank. Placing the pasteboard on his head, he 
commanded one to hold him and the other to 
whack him over the head with the plank. 

The blow was not hard enough to suit him, and 
he gave the command again: ‘‘Harder!” Still he 
was not satisfied, and gave another command: 
“Once more, boys, and let her be a good one!” 

Whack! came down the plank on young 
Norton’s head, and he settled back into his chum’s 
arms unconscious. 

The boys worked over him awhile, and when he 
regained consciousness, his first act was to feel of 
the top of his head, when a glad smile spread 
over his face. He had a well-developed case of 
“swell head,” which increased his stature fully 
half an inch, and thus prepared, passed the scru- 
tiny of the examiners without trouble. 
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Lynx-Calling. 


A writer in Longman’s Magazine tells a true 
story narrated to him by Stepan, a Russian game- 
keeper, who once had an unusual experience. 
Stepan says that he was spending the night in 
the forest, waiting for the early dawn, in order to 
begin shooting, and getting bored with the soli- 
tude, it occurred to him that this would be a good 
time to test some of the animal calls which he 
had been practising. So he began caterwauling 
like a lynx. 


Lynxes are very rare in that part of the forest, 
and so it was greatly to Stepan’s surprise that in 
five minutes he distinctly heard his call answered 
at_a distance of a mile or a mile and a half. 

He took = a strategie position behind a thick 
clump of bushes surrounded by a few yards of open 
ground, convenient for shooting; and thus pre- 

ared, he Tt recommenced the cries which 

ad so excited his caterwauling friend. The 
latter responded with touching warmth, and the 
duet went lustily on for at least half an hour. 

eg said he longed 
about feline etiquette, for he had no idea whether 
he was expected to join his lynx friend, or 
whether the latter would leave his ambush, and 
himself put in an appearance. Possibly Stepan 
was doing the rudest thing conceivable in thus 
caterwauling behind cover, but how could he be 





to know a little more | 


| gun-range, but it was still 
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hen advance. 

At length it beeame evident that the lynx him- 
self was coming nearer, although very slowly and 
cautiously. Stepan again began yelling, and the 
antiphonal yells redoubled in warmth and volume. 
Now, at last, it became evident that he was within 
iteh-dark, and even a 
ly be seen with the 


an hour, and 


moving object could har 
certainty to — a shot. a 

So the duet continued until it grew light enough 
to tempt Stepan into taking an active course. 
Still he did not want to risk a blind shot into the 
bush on the mere chance of killing the animal 
lurking there, and he resolved to move a portion 
of the bush behind which he was lying, in order 
to excite the lynx opposite into rushing across 
the open into the arms of a friend. 

He stirred the branches slightly with one foot, 
and then, almost at the same instant apparently, 
came a deafening report from the scrub, and a 
Sores of slugs passed within an inch or two of 

is ears. 

Stepan sprang ' with a very genuine human 
ell, and a dusky form, tall as his own, rose from 
ts ambush, and came running toward him across 

the open. It was old Simeon, another keeper, to 
whom Stepan had taught the art of lynx-calling. 


SS Eee 


Two Old Friends. 


The Wilmington ZLvery Evening prints an anec- 
dote of Jacob Tome, a Maryland philanthropist 
recently deceased. Mr. Tome, it appears, was, 
in his early life, a hostler. By industry and thrift 
he soon acquired a moderate fortune, and for 
some time before his death was one of the richest 
men in his part of the state. 


Among Mr. Tome’s acquaintances while working 
around the stable was a carpenter by the name 
of Samuel Walker, who had a better faculty for 
spending money than for saving it. Later in life 
he thought it expedient to remind Mr. Tome in 
the presence of a crowd that he was at one time 
only a stableman. 

On the occasion of an entertainment at Port 
Deposit Opera House, the citizens of the town 
were crowding around the ticket-office window 
when Mr. Tome neprenened. A murmur passed 
through the crowd, and many stepped aside, 
giving way to the noted philanthropist so that he 
might secure his ticket at once, instead of having 
to wait his turn. 

They were glad to show their respect for the 
man who had gained the top round in fortune’s 
ladder, and who knew how to assist his fellow- 
men, as many in the crowd could testify. 

One man, however, kept his place. This was 
Mr. Tome’s old friend, Sam Walker. Instead of 
giving way, he remarked, in a tone loud enough 

be heard by all present, “I’m not goin’ to give 
up to Jake Tome! He aint no better than I am. 
I used to know him when he was nothin’ but a 
stable-boy.”’ 

Mr. Tome did not reply until after he had 
secured his ticket and made way for those who 
had so courteously withdrawn for him. He then 
said in a quiet tone, “I used to know a man by 
the name of Sam Walker, who was a carpenter, 
and I understand that the same Sam Walker is a 
“SS p 7's lauded this mild rebuk i 

e people applaude sm rebuke, an 
Sam Walker slunk away. 


ee 


Triple Fine. 


Thirty years ago there was in one of the Western 
States a judge whose excellent common sense 
sometimes more than made up for his lack of 
knowledge of legal technicalities. 


There was a state law which prohibited the sale 
of whiskey to any person under sixteen years of 
age, and also the sale of less than a quart at a 
time. While not all that could be desired, this 
law served the purpose of restricting the sale of 
“lightning whiskey” to a considerable extent. 

n the occasion of a military muster, a serene 
table old man had a stand from which he ostensibly 
sold ginger cakes to those who would buy, while 
he pee purchasers, irrespective of age, with 
a glass of whiskey. i 

e was detected, and brought to justice by 
means of a farmer, one of whose lads had indulged 
ina ginger cake and the area Se draught. 

The fine for an infringement of the law had 
usually been five dollars, but this time the judge 
set it much higher. 

“T fine you fifteen dollars,” he said, sternly. 
“Five dollars for selling less than a quart of 
whiskey, five dollars for selling it to a fifteen- 

ear-old lad, and the last five—and it ought to be 
en—for trying to sereen yourself behind an old 
ginger cake!” 
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Remembered One Thing. 


In the course of a tedious trial, involving the 
possession of a stock of goods, a man who had 
formerly been employed as a travelling salesman 
was testifying. 


“Do you mean to say, sir,” asked the attorney 
for the plaintiff, “that you can’t remember what 
you carried in your valise on the trip in question’ 

“I didn’t say I couldn’t remember,” replied the 
witness, “I said that at this late day it was 
impossible for me to recollect everything I carried 
on that particular trip.” 

“Don’t evade the question, sir!” thundered the 
attorney. “I want to know what was, in that 
valise!’ 

“Samples.” . 

“Samples of what? Mention some particular 


“Well,” said the witness, after reflecting @ 
moment, “I remember I had a sample of a rathe! 
inferior hair-dye, about the sort, I judge, that you 
have on your whiskers, sir.” 

“You may stand aside!” gruffly said the lawyer, 
after the noise in the court-room had subsided. 


<o- 


A Sharp Thrust. 


Another selfish and inconsiderate street-ca! 
passenger has been pilloried in print, this time i! 
Harper’s Magazine: 


On a crowded suburban car out of Washingto: 
one day last summer a middle-aged woman, carr) 
ing a fretful baby, was forced to ery herse! 
into a small space left vacant beside a dappe 

outh of possibly twenty years. His countenance 

all the expression ‘of his immaculate whit: 
suit, except for a look of disgust which he assume: 
as the baby, in its restlessness, now and then 
touched him with foot or hand. Finally he turne 
to the woman and inquired: : . 

“Ah, beg pawdon, madam, but has this child 

anything—a—contagious ?” 4 

he nurse was a motherly-looking woman. 
Glancing compassionately at him tarough he: 
gold-rimmed spectacles, she remarked, in a kindl) 


way 
“Well, now, I don’t know, young man; but—ab 
—it might be to you. She’s teething.” 


The young man’s face was a study. 
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Sleepy Song. 
Nid! nod! the shadows creep, 
The morning-glories are asleep. 
I know where waits a soft white bed 
For my little drowsy-head. 


Nid! nod! I hear a call 
From the nest on the garden wall. 
“J will sing you awake at break of day; 
Sleep sweet!” it seems to say. 
Mary F. Butts. 


i 
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Margerie’s Surprise. 


The sun wondered why Margerie slept so late. 
It was such a beautiful morning, and her birth- 
day, too. The birds in the old apple-tree under 
her window had been singing and chirping for | 
hours. “This will never do,” thought 
the sun, so he travelled across the 
room and opened Margerie’s eyes. 
She sat up in bed, then she remem- 
bered it was her birthday and jumped 
up to dress, for she was anxious to 
see her presents. 

Wasn’t Margerie surprised—stand- 
ing in her shoes were two dolls in 
caps, as like as two peas. “You dear 
dollies,”’ she cried, sitting down beside 
them. “I'll call you Bluebell and 
Pink, ’cause you are dressed in blue 
and pink.” On a card around Blue- 
bell’s neck she read, “We are two 
of nine little dolls, come to live with 
our Mamma Margerie. Look for us.” 

Margerie had declared she never 
could have too many dolls, and her 
mother had made this plan to surprise 
her. Margerie dressed as fast as she 
could and began to look for the other 
dolls. But though she hunted all over 
her room, not another one appeared. 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang, 
and Margerie ran gaily down-stairs 
with Bluebell and Pink. “Good 
morning, everybody,” she cried, as 
she entered the dining-room. Mamma, 
papa, and Cousin Edith were already 
at the table. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven,” said mamma, kissing her. 
“How fast my little girl is growing!” 

“Stop,” said papa, “it is my turn.” 
Throwing her arms around his neck, 
Margerie gave him a great hug. 

“Mamma, mamma,” said a faint 
little voice. 

Margerie was amazed. Then she 
saw papa’s coat pocket bulged out 
very suspiciously, and in a minute 
more she had pulled out a dear doll 
with long, golden curls. “Can you 
shut your eyes?” asked Margerie, 
laying her down. 

“I don’t want to go to bed, I don’t 
want to go to bed,” protested dollie, 
kicking her arms and feet. 

Margerie could only stare with 
astonishment. Was there ever such 
a wonderful doll? Papa was so 
smothered with hugs and kisses that 
he had to beg for quarter. Margerie 
was too excited to eat much.- She 
would not have been surprised to see 
the waffles and chicken turn into dolls 
before her eyes. 

After breakfast she hunted all 
through the dining-room. “There are 
none in here,” she said, sorrowfully. 
But peeping over the rim of a pitcher 
on the top shelf of the buffet was 
a jolly black cook, with cap, apron and spoon. | 

Mamma had asked Margerie’s two little 
cousins, Lucille and Mai, to spend the day with 
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| Margerie, suddenly; ‘in the packing-room.”’ 
y } 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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And they all flew up-stairs as fast as their feet 
could carry them. 

“T told you so; see Gretchen,’”’ said Margerie, 
as she pulled a little Dutch doll with velvet cap 
and bodice and fat, flaxen braids from under a 
pile of quilts. 

“T wish we could find that other doll. Where, 
oh where, are you hiding? I don’t believe she | 
is up here at all,”’ said Mai, when they had spent 
some time hunting around. 

“Well, let’s put everything as we found it and 
look somewhere else,” answered Margerie. 

Such a long search as that dollie gave them. 
Down-stairs, up-stairs, and down-stairs again, 
but no doll appeared. At last, tired out, the little 
girls went into the pantry for a drink of water. 

“Did you ever?” cried Lucille, as she climbed 


- 
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up to get a glass. “It’s time you were found, 
you bad, bad doll.” 

By the side of the bread-box sat Miss Dollie, | 
smiling and looking as cool and unconcerned as 
though three little girls had not been hunting for 
her for over an hour. 

The children had their supper in the nursery. 
There was a big bunch of pink roses in the 
middle of the table in honor of the birthday. 
After they had eaten their bread and milk, Molly, 
the waitress, brought in a sponge cake, which 
she put in front of Margerie to cut, and three 
little dolls made of ice cream. They had chocolate 
hats and feet, vanilla faces and strawberry 
gowns. I think Margerie must have been satisfied. 
Don’t you? MARIE EULALIE MORAN. 
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Litre Glenn was dining with a friend of his 
father, and had picked his second drumstick 
when he was offered a third. The little fellow | 
looked from the leg poised on the carving-fork to 
the two bones on his plate and exclaimed, 
“Why, our chickens don’t have hind legs!’’ 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


Augustus Anderson at Andover. 


Augustus Anderson’s Aunt Abbie anxiously | 


Abbie’s attention, and Aunt Abbie asked about 
Augustus’s afternoon amusements. Augustus’s 
animated account amused Aunt Abbie, also 


her. ‘They were as excited as Margerie over the | awaited Augustus’s arrival at Andover. Aunt | Augustus’s anxiously asking about accompany- 


new dolls. 
out-of-the-way place they could think of. } 

“Hurrah for Ching-Chang-Ching!” called Mai, | 
holding up a little Chinaman in gay flowered | 
gown and pigtail. “I found him under a hat | 
on the hall settle.” 

“Yes, but just see the dear little milkmaid I 
found in the umbrella stand,” said Lucille. Sure | 
enough, there she was ready to go a-milking, | 
with a little stool tucked in her belt. 

“It’s my turn to find one now,” said Margerie. 
“I wonder what kind of a doll it will be.” | 

“Tam going to hunt in the library,” said Mai. | 
“We haven’t been in there yet.” 

But Lucille and Margerie were sure there were 
more dolls in the parlor. Presently they heard 
Mai calling excitedly, “Come, see what a pretty | 
one I got out of the waste basket.” 

Running to the library, they beheld a demure 
(oll in short-waisted gown, mitts and bag. 

“Miss Priscilla Prue, how do you do!” said 
Margerie, making her a bow. 

rhe little girls then looked in every nook and | 
corner, but no more dolls were forthcoming, so 
they sat down to rest and play with those they | 
had found. 

“Oh! 


I know where we can look,” exclaimed | 


arrived at Andover, as arranged. 

Augustus arrived and anxiously asked Aunt 
Abbie about apples. Aunt Abbie answered, 
“Aye, Augustus, apples are abundant.” Augus- 
tus ate an apple, and Aunt Abbie asked 
Augustus’s assistance about arranging asters. | 
Augustus assisted Aunt Abbie about anything | 
asked, and Aunt Abbie always appreciated 
Augustus’s amiable acts. 

Aunt Abbie’s asters artistically arranged, 
Augustus asked Aunt Abbie about afternoon 


always accepted, and autumn after cad 


| amusements. Aunt allowed Augustus any agree- 


able amusements appropriate and attainable. 

Augustus ardently admired Andrew Arnold, 
architect, and also Andrew’s adjacent antiquated 
abode. Augustus’s absorbed attention amused 
Andrew. 

Augustus accompanied Andrew around An- 
dover, asking about architecture, and Andrew 
accommodatingly answered all Augustus asked. 

As afternoon advanced, Augustus again arrived 
at Aunt Abbie’s abode, and Andrew’s and 
Augustus’s appearance allayed Aunt Abbie’s 
anxiety about Augustus’s absence. 

Augustus’s abstracted air attracted Aunt 


| at Andover. 


Together they searched in every | Abbie annually asked Augustus, and Augustus |ing Andrew Arnold around Andover another 


afternoon. Aunt Abbie amiably assented. 

Aunt Abbie’s assistant, Ann, arranged an 
appetizing array. Augustus’s appetite appeased, 
Aunt Abbie arranged Augustus’s attic apart- 
ment, and Augustus agilely ascended. 

Aunt Abbie and Ann awoke, and Augustus, | 
already awake and attired, appeared. After 
Aunt Abbie, Augustus and Ann ate, Augustus 
accompanied Aunt Abbie around, admiring all 
Aunt Abbie’s arrangements, assisting Aunt 
Abbie and Ann, and anxiously awaiting after- 
noon, Andrew Arnold, and additional adventures 
MATTIE CLOUD Woop. 
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“NEVER mind, dear,” I said to my little | 
girl, having vainly endeavored to persuade her 
to give one of her dolls to a child who had 
never owned one, “never mind! Perhaps some 
day you will be a poor little girl yourself, and 
then you will know what it is to have no 
toys.” “Yes, mamma,” she sobbed, “I have 
thought of that, and that’s the reason I want 
to save all my things!” 
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CHARADES. 


I. 
My first is a plaything familiar to boys, 
One with it quite often his neighbor annoys 
It is also a game, and when both sides do well, 
The result of their playing my second may tell 
My last is an adjective used to express 
An increase of what we already possess. 
II. 
I made my second when I was my first, 
It was an act of true benevolence ; 
But a feeling of my whole 
Took possession of my soul, 
And I tore it up in sad malevolence. 
Ill. 
Humanity by many ills is cursed, 
Though nothing brings such misery as my first; 
But free from this, my second you may be, 
Which means a smiling face and jollity. 
My last, and thousands like it, you may find 
Within the bodies of all human kind. 
IV. 
East and west, south and north, 
Stretches my first afar ; 
My last rules over his domain 
A veritable tsar ; 
My whole dispenses welcome cheer 
0 all who come his way, 
The number being very great, 
And changing day by day. 
v. 

The first-mayor (who was as deaf as 
@ second) always pronounced third 
like long double o, and when corrected, 
said it was too fourth for him to learn 
better; and to whole was of no use 

VI. 
He wore his first coat over all, 

And second ’twas, and warm; 

But the short whole he walked that day 

Seemed miles in such a storm. 

Vil. 
My first is made and eaten in my 
second, 

My second you would make when 

crowds oppress, 
A dainty of the fleld my whole is 
reckoned, 

Beware of that which counterfeits 

its dress. 
Vill. 
With first removed he sat and ate 
Some second, boiled, from off his plate ; 
Then, just to gratify his whole, 
Ate some with chop-sticks from a bowl. 


IX. 
First. 
High on the gallant ship I ride, 
Deep in the darksome mine I hide. 


Second, 


Summer sunshine will give me to you, 
Oak trees and hemlocks yield me, too. 


Whole. 
I was hardy and stern and bold, 
Little 1 cared for hunger or cold ; 
Steadfast in battle, scornful of gold, 
Bravest of all the heroes of old. 
x. 

North, south, east or west, 

You will find it good, bad, best. 

Everywhere except at sea, 

Look, and there my first will be. 


East, west, north or south, 

At ocean’s beach or river’s mouth, 
You will find my second stand, 
Part at sea and part on land. 


South, north, west, east, 

From your window your eyes feast 
Free as air—but on your wall 

My whole will often cost your all. 
And west, south, east, north, 

May you get your money’s worth. 


XI. 
My first, a gardener’s constant friend, 
Awakes the thoughtless to attend. 


A bovine product in the vale, 
My next in funds makes many fail. 
My third, light waving in the air, 
May deck the head of lady fair. 
. last, a toiler from the sea 
n age may well enjoy, 
But he in youth who seeks for me 
Is but a lazy boy. 


My whole, who mighty armies led, 
In drunken folly lost his head. 


XII. 
My first’s of ships and horses true; 
My last brings doubt *twixt me and 
you. 
In former times my whole, I fear, 
Slew thousands without sword or 


spear. 
XII. 
Sail for my first when by storm dis- 
tressed, 


_ _. My second’s a letter we all love best. 
My third is one vowel among all the rest, 
And my whole in a cap and a gown was dressed. 
XIV. 
My first? A river in a far and foreign land. 
My next? Another river, in another clime 
My third’s a part of you, and now what is my 
whole? 
A native of our country, long before our time. 
XV. 
~ first may be a little cake, 
A lock, secure your purse to make, 
A little sound, a little break. 
My second may be a carriage grand, 
An implement to till the land, 
Or a net to fish beyond the strand 
My third a preposition is, 
Sometimes an adverb, too, I wis; 
A little word you seldom miss. 
My whole’s an old-time flower gay, 
Much thought of in an earlier day, 
That now has almost passed away. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Sigh, wren—siren. 2. Boy, cot—boycott. 
3. Ray, die, ant—radiant. 
2. Andy, bandy, handy, dandy, candy, sandy 


3. “Nothing venture, nothing have.” “Waste 
not, want not.” ‘Well begun, half done.” 


_ 4. 1. Ind, us, trio, us—industrious. 2. Dinner, 
in, inner, inn, din. 


5. “The more haste the less speed.” “Every 
dog has his day.” “All's well that ends well.” 
G. 1. Verbose, obverse. 2. Recipes, pierces. 3, 


Intrude, untried. 
7. 1. Fur, fir. 2. Tacks, tax 
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. is really a tank containing fifty gallons of water. 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
Biers a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over ely nt—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning P deo paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue fit, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Cnty ge by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER HYGIENE. 


UMMER is the season of 
health and of recuperation 
for those who know how to | 
regulate their mode of living 
in accordance with the special 
conditions of hot weather; 
but to those who still try to 
live as they do in winter it is 
a season of discomfort, if not 
of real danger to health and 
life. 

In winter the loss of heat from the body is rapid 
and continuous, and we seek by means of food 
and exercise to stimulate heat production, and by 
means of heavy clothing to limit heat radiation 
from the body. In summer we should do just 
the opposite, the object then being to reduce the 
activity of the vital processes within the body, 
and so to lessen the production of heat. 

There is no greater mistake than to seek to 
whet the appetite in hot weather by savory and 
highly seasoned dishes, or by cocktails and other 
appetizers before eating. The desire for food is 
naturally blunted at that season, and this indica- 
tion, like most of nature’s promptings, should 
be heeded. Meat, especially fat meat, should be 
taken in sinall quantity, the diet consisting mainly 
of fruits and green vegetables. 

Thirst is greatly heightened in consequence of 
the increased perspiration, and it should be grati- 
fied by frequent, but not copious, draughts of 
cool water. See to it, however, that the water is 
pure water, not contaminated with sewage or 
the drainage of barns and cattle-pens. 

It is the fashion to decry ice-water—and to 
drink it. Ice-cold water is not necessary to 
quench thirst, but it is cooling and grateful, and 
if taken in sips, and never more than a third of a 
glass at a time, it is not injurious. (The water 
should be cooled by putting the vessel containing 
it on ice, never by putting lumps of ice in the 
water.) 

The same commendation and caution apply to 
ice-cream; a little of it, eaten slowly, is nutritious 
and healthfal; a heaping plateful gulped down 
rapidly will offend the stomach. 

A word concerning underclothing may be timely. 
There is a controversy always going on for and 
against woollen undergarments. The writer per- 
sonally prefers wool in both summer and winter, 
and when of extremely light weight, has found it 
decidedly the most comfortable wear, even in 
tropical climates; but the question, after all, is 
not so much one of material as of texture. The 
important point is that cloth for undergarments 
sheuld be loosely woven; then it may be of wool, 
cotton, linen or silk, as the wearer prefers. 
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DRINK FROM A LAMP-POST. 


An English paper says that for some time there 
have been rumors that one of the next things in 
applied science was to be street-lamps for London 
which should supply the weary pedestrian with 
tea, coffee, cocoa and hot water on the penny-in- 
the-slot system. The rumors have turned out to 
be true. The hot-water lamp is an established 
fact, as any one who is able to make a journey to 
Queen's Buildings, Southwark Bridge Road, may 
see for himself. 

The lamp looks something like an overgrown 
gas lamp standing on a square base. This base 





The water comes from the street main, runs up 
the lamp-post, and passes in a spiral of many | 
swirls round and round three great gas flames. 
The heat turns the water into steam, and the | 
steam, confined at a pressure of thirty pounds to | 
the square inch, becomes superheated. and pass- 
ing downward, keeps the water in a small tank | 
above the main one always boiling. From the | 
upper tank the steam passes to the main one, | 
which it keeps at a temperature just below the | 
boiling point. The smaller tank is supplied from | 
this main tank. 

A half-penny put in the slot at the side releases 


| the pil 


| never at a loss for words, was commending to his 
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| aspring and enables a handle to be pulled over, | 


whereupon the boiling water runs from_a spout | 
in any quantity up to a gallon. 

At present only the hot water is on tap. Later, | 
compartments in the square pedestal will be filled 
with tablets of compressed tea, cocoa, ete. ; cups | 
will be attached to the base, and then the thirsty | 
traveller will only have to put his penny in the | 
slot, draw out a compressed packet from the 
drawer, drop it into the cup, turn on the boiling 
water by means of another half-penny, and enjoy 
his cup of hot drink at any hour of the day or 
night. 





SAVED BY A PILLOW. 


An English army officer was hunting lions in 
Somaliland. It was known that lions were in 
the neighborhood, and a rough thorn fence had 
been put up around the camp for protection at 
night. 

About midnight the officer was awakened 7 a 
peciliar sound, and the ‘next moment he felt 
a sharp pain in his hand, which was resting on 

how aboveyhis head. Then he knew that 
his hand was in a lion’s mouth, and that the noise 
which had awakened him had been made by the 
beast in jumping into the tent. 

With great presence of mind, the officer kept 
poeneny quiet, realizing that his only safety lay 
» this course. : 

The lion changed his grip, doubtless intending 
to seize his victim by the shoulder, but by a rare 
bit of luck, he got the pillow in his jaws, and made 
off witb it. 

Next morning the pillow was found several 
hundred P aw distant in the jungle, where the 
lion had doubtless dropped it when he found that 
he bad but a bagful of feathers, instead of a man. 

The officer’s hand was slightly lacerated ; other 
wise he was unhurt. 


LINCOLN’S PIONEER. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Western pioneer, always on 
the lookout for danger and ready to magnify it 
beyond its true proportions, is only one of a large 
class of people who use up, in one way and 
another, a good deal of vitality which might be 
profitably applied. , 


Mr Lineoln’s old backwoodsman had very 
heavy, overhanging eyebrows, and wore big spec 
tacles with brass rims. One day he came rushing 
into his cabin, and seizing his rifle, aimed it care- 
fully through a crack of the door at a great oak- 
tree that stood near, and fired. 

“What is it?” whispered his wife. | 

“A wildeat, Sairy, the orneriest wildcat you 
ever see, an’ I missed him!” 

He hastily loaded and fired again, and then 


again. 
“Now hold on, Joshua,” said his good wife. 

“Let me look at you. hy, lawks-a-daisy, it’s 

nothin’ but a little bug on one o’ your eyebrows!” 


MOUSE AND DIAMONDS. 


The Western New Yorker, of Warsaw, New 
York, tells a very sigular mouse story. 


Mrs. Corning of that city, being engaged with 
some household duties, took off two diamond 
rings and _ put them into a | in the china closet. 
Shortly afterward she opened the closet.door, and 
screamed at the sight of a mouse. or rather at the 
sight of a ring in the mouse’s mouth. 

he mouse vanished, and then Mrs. Corning 
looked into the cup. Both rings were gone, 

A carpenter was summoned in haste, and after 
ing up a re of the floor and making a pro- 
longed search, he found the creature's nest. In 
it were the two rings. 

f Mrs. Corning bad not happened to open the 
door at that moment. what detective could ever 
have guessed what had become of the diamonds? 
And as it is, who can guess what the mouse 
wanted of them? 


COACHING HER HUSBAND. 


Happy is the man who has a wife better in- 
structed than himself. He will be helped out of 
many a hard place. A typical example is cited 
by-Harper's Bazar: 

“Are you a native of this town?” asked a trav- 
eller of a resident of a sleepy little Southern 
hamlet. 

“Am I a what?” 

“Are you a native of the town?” 





“Hey?” | 
“1 asked if you were a native of this place.” 
At that moment his wife, tall and sallow and 

gaunt, appeared at the open door of the cabin, 

and taking her pipe from between her teeth, said: 

“Aint ye got no sense, Jim? He means wuz ye 
livin’ here when ye wuz born, or wuz ye born | 
before ye begun livin’ here? Now answer him.” | 


WELL DONE. 


The women of Brooklyn, New York, have | 
organized a Health Protective Association, and a 
reporter of the New York 7ribune sees reason to 
believe that their work is not in vain. 


I was coming down to the bridge yesterday in a 
Fulton Street car which was pretty well filied, 
and noticed a tall, lanky individual, with solemn 
features and a Buffalo Bill hat, who shot up from | 
his seat at the far end of the car and began making | 
his way to the platform. } 

“Where you goin’?” called out his companion, 
in evident alarm. | 

“Goin’ to spit,” was the laconic response, and | 
when he returned, every woman in the car beamed | 
approval. 





A FLOW OF LANGUAGE. 


A colored preacher, one of the men who are 


congregation one of the organs of the church, 
and this is how he did it: 


The missionary Bulletin of this church needs 
subscribers. It is young and unfinancial, but 
through the instrumentality of backbone and grit 
it will become an ideal. It was ushered into 
existence out of purely innocent contemplation | 
of moral and religious good, which would in all | 
probability result from carefully agitated princi- | 
ples of righteousness. The Bulletin will | 





observed mingling in social convolutions to furnish | 
society with sheaves of harvests of those reason- | 
able products common to social contingencies. | 
The tone of the whole will be missionary work. | 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. [Ade. 


——_o—_—_ } 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


THE WYLIE PERMANENT CAMPS. 
Comfortable as hotels. Accommodations first- 


class. Rates reduced. For full particulars and 
High 
_ «BICYCLES 
2 ee All brand new models. 
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im Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 

rom manuf: rers,save agents & dealers profits 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Cures Igdigestion 


illustrated sixteen-page pamphlet, address, 
TA\ a\) ZZ for Men, Women, Girls 
NAAN (AZ chore" Compiet 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
No Boney i 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
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and Sea Sickness. 
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WYLIE CAMPING CO., Gardiner, Montana. 
> -— —})\& Boys. Complete line. 
CARS 
LIS 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Shtyped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
162 W. VanBuren Street. B-177. Chicago, Ills. 
Cum. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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WELL FED, WELL BRED. 

To know just what to eat is a problem for many 
people who find their strength and health not 
keeping up to a proper stage. From food we 
must expect our bodily nourishment and not from 
drugs. True,»a physician’s care is required at 
times, but the true physician will always seek to 
put his patient on properly selected food and 
drink. 

A food expert has discovered Grape-Nuts by 
experimenting on the treatment of grains to 
artificially pre-digest the starches (the principal 
part). Grape-Nuts as now made by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich., and sold 
by grocers generally, is a delicious dainty, suit- 
able particularly for the brain-worker, as it 
quickly supplies the parts of food the body needs 
to supply the daily loss produced by brain work. 
Unless the right food be furnished and properly 
digested. the individual discovers a gradual fail- 
ing and some form of disease sets up. — 

Users of Grape- Nuts discover that they assist 
in the digestion of cream and other food, and that 
a “‘ well-fed feeling ’’ follows their use. 

Find at Grocers. The makers mail free sample 
on request. Postum Cereal Co.. Limited, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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Price $5.00 to $50.00, 
hishlaaats temas O.. 


50 SOUTH STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
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: Summer Suits and Skirts 
; at half ‘ 
—- 

Shown in 
Our 
Free 

» Catalogue 


: No. 45. 
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Ladies’ Outing Suit of excellent linen 
crash, reveres and collar c—- and 4 75 
flounces on skirt of silk striped crash e 


Ladies’ Walking Skirt of pear? black 

brocaded ¢ in or taffeta silk, lined 75 

and iuterlined, full width... ........... e 
Same style Skirt of figured brilliantine $1.76. 
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THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK-HOUSE. 
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“Horse 


horse in Worcester, Mass., shows how 
trated the tender part of the foot. 


have reduced the price so that they 
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“‘An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure.’’ It is better to have 
your horse shod with sound nails than to risk lameness by the use of dan- 
gerous nails that are liable to split when driven into the hard hoof. 

The nails represented on the ‘‘ danger” side of this 
picture were all taken from shoes on lame horses, and 

the horseshoe here described, 
which was taken from a lame 


and Shearing and are distinguished by their rough edges near the point. 


PUTNAM NAILS 


NEVER SPLIT and are ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


_They are the only Horseshoe Nails in the world that are made in pre- 
cisely the same way as the old-fashioned hand process and exclusively 


Hot-Forged and Gj@eeeeeee— Hammer-Pointed. 


This hammering (not pressing, rolling or shearing) while the metal is at 
welding heat blends all the particles into a compact, firm nail, that outwears 
all others and will Never Split, Sliver or Break. They are not sheared but 
have smooth edges clear to the point. 





FREE Find out from the Blacksmiths in your vicinity what kind of nails they use, giving 
* us the names and information, 

suitable for framing, entitled “Fairy and the Thorn,”’ ““f'andem Team” and ‘Robert Bonner having 
Sunol Shod.”” The first picture alone is worth $2 at Art Stores Send Six Cents for Postage. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





Sense.” 













the split nail pene- 
Such nails are made by Cold Rolling 










Recent changes in manufacturing 
cost no more than other nails. 






and we will send Three Beautiful Pictures 
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Going Clamming. 

On a still September afternoon Cap’n Calvin’s 

store was deserted, except by two or three 
confirmed habitués. In his accustomed chair old 
Cap’n Ormsby had yielded himself to slumber 
and the flies, while opposite him Asa Trundy sat 
paring minute shavings from the larger ones he 
had made earlier in the day, before he grew so 
tired. 
Thaddeus Murch rose languidly from the 
flattened meal-bags on which he had been 
reclining, stretched his long arms and yawned 
horribly, in his usual audible manner. Then he 
shambled slowly across the store to an open 
window overlooking the harbor, and dropped 
heavily upon a convenient shoe-box. 

“Goin’ to be a dretful low-dreen tide to-day,” 
he observed, gazing out over the long expanse of 
gleaming flats. “Shouldn’t wonder ef a feller 
couldn’t make out to dig a mess o’ them big 
clams this tide. Guess that’s jes’ what I'll turn 
to an’ do, set fire ef I don’t!” Then he put his 
elbows on the window-sill and rested his stubbly 
chin in both hands, and spoke in a slow, low 
voice, with pauses for reflection at the end of 
almost every sentence. 

“Yes, sir! This here’s goin’ to be a marster 
low dreen of a tide, an’ no mistake! 

“Somethin’ kind o’ sing’lar ’bout the tide, aint 
they? Blame ef ’taint some queer the way she 
dreens out an’ dreens out, till bimeby, when 
she comes to git good an’ ready, she jes’ turns to 
an’ commences to kind o’ edge ’long back ’gin! 

“T cal’late the why ’n’ wherefore’s somethin’ 
they won’t never make out to fathom, neither.— 
Lots o’ things for ’em to fin’ out yit, when you 











THADDEUS. 


come to look at it.—They haint got so ’s they 
know the hull on ’t—not yit awhile!” 

Here a larger pause ensued, during which he 
drummed gently on the window-sill and softly 
whistled, “In the sweet by and by.” 

Now Thaddeus not only often went clamming 
in the store, but so frequently engaged in other 
equally arduous enterprises beneath its blackened 
ceiling that they had long ago become an old story 
to the proprietor and all his customers. Asa 
Trundy continued to occupy himself with 
shavings in silence, and from behind his books 
at the desk Cap’n Calvin murmured, “T'wo ’n’ 
two ’s four ’n’ six ’s ten.’’’ 

“T cal’late a mess o’ them big clams’d go chock 
to the spot!” declared Thaddeus, presently. “I’ll 
take an’ borry John Ed Gardner’s clam-hoe an’ 
see “f I can’t captur’ a mess! S’pose I’d oughter 
shed these shoes by good rights, though, an’ git 
inter some rub’-boots, for them flats is consid’ble 
sof’ when ye come to git out ‘long. Gracious! 
but aint she a-dreenin’ out some low this 
artnoon !”” 

Then followed the “Sweet by and by” again, 

80 softly whistled as to scarcely rise above the 
droning of the flies. Through the open window 
came a draught of fragrant sea-breeze, gently 
rustling the crimson posters of a coming fair, 
hanging upon the walls. 
_ “Yas, sir,” began Thaddeus again; “this here 
is what you may call a low-dreen tide—an extry 
low-dreener, an’ I’m tellin’ of ye some o’ them 
big clams wouldn’t go bad!’’ 

Turning away from the window, he continued : 
“What is they eats better’n a good ole-fashion 
clam chowder, anyways? You wan’ to turn to 


,; an’ cut the black o’ the heads chock offen ’em an’ 
| hev your layer o’ pork all stowed good an’ right 


| in the bottom o’ your kittle to clap your clams 


atop on; then your crackers ’n’ your onions ’n’ 
"bout a pint o’ clam-water, ’n’ all the res’ o’ your 
chicken fixin’s, an’ I tell ye what—you’ll fin’ it 
comes pooty nigh to what the doctor ordered— 
somethin’ ’ll tickle your ribs in good shape, now 
don’t you think it won’t!” 

Under the inspiration of the subject, Thaddeus 
Murch’s usually stolid face lighted up with 
genuine enthusiasm. Asa Trundy, too, gave a 
number of vigorous hacks with his knife at the 
arm of the chair he occupied, and admitted that 
“a reg’lar built, ole-fashion chowder was by no 
means bad to take.” 

Then Thaddeus went again to the window and 
leaned against thé casing with both hands in his 
trousers pockets. 

“This aint no sich a low-dreen tide ’s I 
cal’lated she was goin’ to be!’’ he declared, after 
a few moments’ inspection. “Blame ef ’t aint 
floodtide agin! Yes, sir; tide ’s a-comin’, sure ’s 
you’re born! Wal, ef that aint a corker on me! 
I swan, that makes out to be some aggravatin’, 
that doos!’’ 

But the serenity of Thaddeus Murch’s dispo- 
sition was proof against anything more than the 
most transient ruffling at this balking of his 
ambitions. Very soon he turned again from the 
window, and expressing a serious doubt as to 
the superiority of “big, overgrown clams” over 
smaller ones, once more stretched his bulky 
frame upon the meal-bags in the corner of the 
store. GrorGE S. Wasson. 
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Not a Gentleman. 


A stork, even when he is the father of a family, 
is evidently not entirely chivalrous in his habits. 
Charles Edwardes, who took a cycling trip in 
Jutland, says that from his hotel window at 
Ringkjébing, he looked upon a roof which had 
two chimneys and a stork’s nest. 

In the nest was a family of young storks, and 
a devoted mother-bird was perched on the edge 
of the rough mass of sticks which made her 
children’s home and bed, and where they lay 
restlessly enough, if I might judge by the frequent 
appearance of their red noses. : 

The gentleman stork stood for a long time 
listless on the adjacent chimrey-pot. He was 
evidently not needed at home, or he had no 
particular desire to get nearer his family. Once 
when I thought him fast asleep he scratched his 
beak meditatively with his red leg. A little later 
he turned round, looked at his wife and children, 
and then took to flight. Madam Stork did not 
seem to mind; she stayed where she was, and 
only occasionally thrust her beak into the nest, 
as if she were gently settling Master Tom or 
Miss Jane for the night’s repose. 

Suddenly, back came Father Stork with a large 
fish. Now, we thought, fora touching illustration 
of unselfishness, a lesson from a creature low 
in the scale of being to one who thinks himself 
superior in the list! But bless your soul! It 
was nothing of the kind. The old glutton very 
methodically swallowed his fish, without giving 
his wife so much as a glance at it. 

Then, when he had gulped two or three times, 
as if to dispose of a prickly fin or a bone, he 
hopped sharply to the nest, made a distinct fuss, 
clawed the sticks this way and that, ordered his 
wife to lie down on top of the children, and then 
settled himself on the whole family. 

His red nose ran out over the sticks at the side 
like a cannon on a fort, and nothing more was 
seen of the others thus engulfed. He must have 
had the most comfortable sort of bed; it was 
feathers, and little else. 
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A Ruined Violin. 


The entertaining of a guest is not invariably an 
unmixed pleasure. The pleasure was anything 
but unmixed in the case of Audubon, when he 
entertained a strange naturalist at the Audubon 
home at Henderson, Kentucky. The story is 
told in “Audubon and His Journals,” by Maria 
R. Audubon. 

The stranger was given a room for the night. 
He was nondescript both in dress and make-up, 
a long-haired, lean, swarthy fellow, clad in dirty 
nankeen clothes, and bearing on his back a huge 
bundle of plants gathered in the woods. That 
his visitor was not enjoying peaceful slumber 
Audubon was made aware of in the night, for 
unaccountable noises came from the guest-cham- 
ber, suggestive of wild warfare raging there. 
Going to learn the cause of the tumult, Audubon 
found the stranger racing about in his night- 
clothes, trying to capture some bats that he had 
found in his room. The weapon he had chosen 
was a peculiar one, being no other than Audubon’s 
Stradivari violin, which was already smashed and 
ruined. 

It did not take long to discover that the stranger 
was laboring under a delusion. He imagined that 
the bats belonged to a new species, and was so 
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an’ fatten ‘em up overnight in a tub o’ water | crazy to possess one that all thought of his host 
with a han’ful o’ meal hove into it—makes a| was lost, and he took the first weapon that came 
sight 0’ diffrence, that doos. There is folks fats | to hand, bent only on accomplishing his purpose. 
em up longer, but you take ’em same’s to-night, | Audubon does not give the stranger’s name, but 
an’ leave ’em stay till mornin’, ’n’ you'll fin’ you | it is believed that it was Constantine Rafinesque, 
haint fur outen the way.—Then you turn to an’ | one of the most gifted and the most erratic men 
shock ’em same’s they’d oughter be; then take | of his day. 
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Cecilia Cabinet Organ 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM if 
AND THE HOME. ‘ 


[ pacmierion. To produce a high-grade organ at a low price $ 
it has been necessary to put painstaking ‘work and costly 4 
material into the action, and less showy woodwork into the case. ¢ 

The ORGAN has one set of full-sized reeds; five octaves ; ) 
sixty-one keys. The bellows are strong and of unusual capacity { 
and easily worked. 

The CASE is of black Walnut, neat and attractive in design, 
carefully finished, and is Well adapted for the home, lodge or 
schoolroom. It is constructed of the best material throughout and 
provided with easy-running casters. 

The TONE of the Cecilia Organ is clear and sweet, While its 
volume makes it particularly adapted for use in the Sunday School. 

Its ACTION is as carefully made as though designed for a 
$175.00 machine. 

The TOUCH is especially light and quick to respond. 

The REEDS are of heavy rolled brass and unexcelled for quality 
of tone. Height of Organ When closed, 38 in.; length, 43 in.; 
depth, 20 in.; Weight, 115 lbs.; Weight when boxed for ship- 
ment, 220 Ibs. 
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Berroa Ka 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS can easily raise the necessary funds 
for the purchase of this Organ by taking advantage of a plan 
which we have developed. Send 4c. in stamps for particulars. 
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We Pay the Freight. 


We sell the Cecilia Organ at the extremely low price of $30. 
On receipt of this amount we will deliver, freight charges paid 
by us, at any railroad freight office east of the Mississippi River. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
6 PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


int 


THE STORY OF RUTH, THE GLEANER. 





Feeds Both 


Body and Brain. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, || 
Z| retains all the muscle, | 
) flesh and brain forming 

ingredients contained in 
| nature’s choicest cereal. 
) Sold bygrocers everywhere 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLouR MIL1s Co., Lp. 





MORTHWESTELN HARD 


N) WHEAT FOOD 
BREAKFAST 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Comfort 


Baby 


Hot 
Days 


By dusting his tender little 
. skin with 


Ginfort Powder 


like. 
It relieves itching, chafing, 
prickly heat, nettle rash or any 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 
inflammation of the skin. It 


MO N U MENTS will make him comfortable and 
marble or — happy. ey Miss M. E. Fisher, 
Riyou investigate a. WHITE BRONZE. | Ty: ned N urse, Forestdale, Mass. 


ore NT ali and enduring; "teen expensive. Prices 
to Mor all, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO 088, G80YING. ING GRUMBLING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, corel Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 





Kingdon \S 
of Tea. 

In talking it over, 
women agree that for 
delicious, uniform, per- 
fect tea there is nothing 
that can equal 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas. 


Though their taste may 
differ. in detail, yet they 
realize that all may be 
suited perfectly in these 
now famous brands, the 

Orloff being a Formosa, 
with its delicate lilac 
flavor. 

The Koh-i-noor, an 
English Breakfast, 
strengthening, sparkling 
and energy-giving. 

The Orange Pekoe (In- 
dia and Ceylon), rich and 
with a body almost wine- 




















All Druggists. 25c. and 50c. Sample Free. 
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Camping Tents. 


The demand for healthy outdoor recrea- 
tion and the ever-widening interest in athletic 
sports makes camp life one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the summer season. It brings 





a new lease of life to those who are in search 
of health and rest, and the care-worn forget 
their anxieties after a brief sojourn in the 
summer playground of Nature. This season 
many of these white tents will be pitched 
throughout the forests and along the seashores, 
as both are equally adapted to camp life. 


The following Tents are of Standard Drill, 
made in a thorough manner. They are sup- 
plied with = and pins, and sent by ex- 
press or freight, charges paid by the sietbver. 


6x6 “A” Tent, price $2.50, shipping weight 20 lbs. 
6x6.“ Wall” Tent, price $3.25, shipping weight 25 Ibs. 
7x9¥% “Wall” Tent, price $5.50, shipping weight 4o lbs. 
10x12 “Wall” Tent, price $9.00, shipping weight 85 
Ibs. The shipping weights include the poles and pins. 


PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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It gives Shirts, Collars, “ 
Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 
ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
One trial will convince you that it is the best. 
For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


GILBERT 8. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 
New England Agents, GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., 189 State Street, Boston. 

























